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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
His ideas are not necessarily those of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


The First of Each Month 


HE ArT Dicest plans this summer, as it has for the past 
16 years, to appear on its scheduled publication dates— 
the first of each month from June to October. It will be the 
only art magazine in America to appear regularly this summer. 
However, because of war conditions involving shortages 
of materials and the more essential demands of the war effort, 
it will be necessary for the DicEst to trim its sails to the wind. 
Hence, this issue comes to you minus the colored cover. This 
change was made only after much consideration of the fact 
that the individual subscriber will receive four pages less of 
the news and opinion of the art world. In compensation, we 
of the editorial staff will try for greater condensation of vital 
news and work harder to give you a correlated, illustrated 
picture of current art events. The quality of the art reporting 
will be maintained. 

What happens to art during the next few months will be 
of importance to culture in America for years to come, and 
the Dicest feels that its primary function is to place this 
news before its readers, while it is still news. 

It was only through the loyal support of its readers that 
the Dicest survived the Great Depression; it is my hope that 
you will understand and see it through the dark days ahead— 
until the first major victory of the United Nations turns the 
fide and we insure forever the American Way of Life. 


Statement of Policy 


UDGING from several recent letters to the editor, it is per- 

haps time for the DicEst to restate its editorial policy, 
its reason for being. These letters are disparate in premise, 
but similar in purpose—to convince the editor that the maga- 
tine leans either too far to the left or the right. Radicals 
complain that the pages are wasted on reproductions of un- 
interesting, academic transcriptions of nature; conservatives, 
on the other hand, argue that the columns contain too much 
distorted, illiterate expressionism. 

Editorially, the Dicest belongs in. neither camp. It is not, 
and does not intend to become, the mouthpiece of any one 
group. It is, if it is anything, an organ for the communication 
of art news and opinion among all the many factions of the 
restless art world. Aside from the editorial page (which is 
mine), the DicesT reports, without commercial bias or per- 
sonal favoritism, the art events that we consider of national 
interest. It is our intent to give, as efficiently as possible, a 
nation-wide picture each issue of what is happening to art 
in America. 

Being human, we sometimes “sluff” an exhibition, but this 
is never done through editorial intent. Being journalists, we 
sometimes crusade against things we feel will injure the art 
field, and, with equal sincerity and conviction, we campaign 
for things we think will benefit art and artists—but this is 
done on the editorial page. Being of sound mind, we select 
the illustrations (aside from prize winners) with the desire 
to give an honest impression of a given exhibition. 

The word “digest” does not signify a clipping bureau or a 
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rehashing of stale news; at least,80 percent of every issue is 
first-hand reporting, written from impressions obtained in the 
gallery. New York exhibitions are covered “on the hoof” by 
trained, competent critics; such important out-of-town events 
as the Pennsylvania Annual, Virginia Biennial and the open- 
ing of the Swope Art Gallery demand a personal visit from 
the editor. Incorporated with this first-hand coverage are 
opinions of the nation’s art critics when they say something 
that is more than kind-hearted syrup. 

We never say “artists and sculptors.” And the same goes 
for printmakers. All are fine artists. The “Where To Show” 
and “Competitions” departments tell the artists where to send; 
the calendar of exhibitions tells the laymen where to go; the 
school section informs the students who is teaching what 
where; the auction section gives the lowdown on art prices 
current; the book department tells, either in brief or at length, 
facts about what is being read; the “Readers Comment” col- 
umn is the safety valve. 

It is all designed to give you a carefully compounded, in- 
formative news magazine of art. So, if in this issue, you see 
a reproduction that makes you grit your teeth, please turn 
to the next page; perhaps you will find something more to 
your liking. 

Please remember that the Dicest does not make news; 
it reports it. 


Armistice in Animosity 


- HAS LONG BEEN a moot question. Which is the more 
tolerant, the conservative or the radical? The following 
quote from John Garth, conservative California artist and 
critic of the San Francisco Argonaut, indicates that the former 
are leading in a field where tolerance is not only a virtue, 
but a rarity. Writing of the two rival groups in San Francisco, 
Mr. Garth is of the opinion that America’s entry into the war 
has caused much of the bitterness to melt away. 

“A common danger,” writes Mr. Garth, “is promoting a 
growing unity in art as in other fields. These exciting art 
rivalries, which create so much interest in peace times, con- 
stitute an emotional luxury, which must and should be sacri- 
ficed in the face of the present appalling threat to our very 
existence as a nation. In the presence of the gigantic tragedy 
that is shaking the world today, internecine debate over the- 
ories of art must look pretty childish to the public at large. 

“It is high time that carefully-nurtured, personal resent- 
ments and divisionist emotionalism must now be promptly 
and cleanly discarded in favor of an iron-hard unity for our 
cultural survival.” 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Garth is right, but there have not 
been many signs of it here in the East. 


The Met Becomes a Patron 


acme is good news for the sorely-tried American artist on 
page 9 of this issue, whereon is printed the announcement 
that the Metropolitan Museum, in collaboration with Artists 
For Victory, is planning to buy $52,000 worth of art from a 
great exhibition to be held next winter. After waiting forlornly 
for 18 months while Director Francis H. Taylor kept securely 
tied the purse strings on the Hearn Fund, the American artist 
had about reached the conclusion that the Metropolitan did 
not intend to exert itself in the present crisis as a patron of the 
arts—as have Boston, Philadelphia and Terre Haute recently. 

Now the American artist will know he was wrong. Director 
Taylor was merely biding his time, waiting to do the job in a 
big way. That was the way he worked when he was director of 
the Worcester Museum. And now that the giant Metropolitan 
has moved, it shouldn’t be long before it regains its lost 
leadership in the field of contemporary art. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


Letter from San Francisco 

Sir: If it were not for the DIGEST we in 
San Francisco would certainly be at a 
loss for national art news. The local pa- 
pers have made great slashes in space. 
The News has cut its regular Saturday 
art page completely and Critic Emilia 
Hodel is reporting society. Two galleries, 
Courvoisier and City of Paris, have closed, 
leaving the great city of San Francisco 
with but one small gallery. The noted 
artists’ district, the Montgomery Block 
(better known as the Monkey Block), is 
deserted. Most of the artists are making 
more than $200 a month as ship-fitters 
and have moved to modern furnished stu- 
dios. The three museums all snapped 
right into the war spirit and are doing 
valuable work for civilian defense. 

Incidentally, I am having an exhibition 
of 15 war posters at the San Francisco 
Museum in June. I have done one a week 
since the war started. 

—CHARLES SuRENDORF, San Francisco. 


Watts Was First 

Sir: In your obituary notice of the late 
P. Wilson Steer (April 1 issue) you state 
that he was the first artist to become a 
member of the Order of Merit. G. F. Watts 
was the first artist to be so honored and 
he became a member in 1902 when the 
Order was founded. 

—E,. R. HUNTER, Columbus, Ohio. 


Wants Less “Freaks” 

Sir: I like the Dicest as a news maga- 
zine but when it comes to the everlasting 
fitness of things artistic it falls short of 
hitting the mark. Few of your illustra- 
tions are inspiring and most of them rep- 
resent a class of insane painters who de- 
light in making pictures to test the pa- 
tience and temper of art loving people. 
Give all a fair representation, but for 
heaven’s sake, don’t give the freak paint- 
ers the forefront of attention. 

—Hewnry A. Howarp, Rockland, Maine. 


Orchids for Perry Rathbone 
Sir: With the aid of Perry Rathbone at 
the City Art Museum, art in St. Louis is 
becoming lively—fact is we’re not work- 
ing under wraps any more. 
—BERNICE BOESCHENSTEIN, St. Lowis 


Since the Beginning 

Sir: I can’t imagine not subscribing to 
the ArT Dicest. I find it very valuable as 
well as interesting. I subscribed in its 
early days as soon as I saw it and have 
never been without it since—except for a 
short time when I was in Europe. 

—ALICE LAWTON, Art Editor, 
Boston Post 


The Digest in Camp 
Sm: Would it be possible to get up a 
campaign to contribute subscriptions for 
the Dicest to be sent to the camp libra- 
ries? The letter which you published from 
a man in the service who had found the 
DIGEST so stimulating to gab fests on art, 
suggested this to me. It might widen a lot 
of horizons as well as provide mental sus- 
tenance for those men whose interests lay 
in the field of art. I would be glad to con- 
tribute one subscription, if you think the 
idea feasible. 
—Benrta N. Briccs, New York City 


Ed.: Mrs. Briggs’ idea is feasible. As 
our part, we will gladly make a special 
rate of $2 on any subscriptions sent under 
Mrs. Briggs’ plan. 


Helen Boswell; Business Manager, George Burnley; 
Circulation Manager, Marcia Hopkins. 
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Road to Victory 


IN wHAT Edward Alden Jewell of the 
Times termed “one of the most impres- 
sive exhibitions ever put on in New 
York,” the Museum of Modern Art is 
presenting an exhibition of 150 photo- 
graphs, photographic enlargements and 
photo-murals which bring into exciting 
focus the United States from the time 
of the Indians to the sailing of the latest 
A.E.F. Assembled under the direction of 
Lieut. Comdr. Edward Steichen, USS. 
N.R. and installed by Herbert Bayer, 
the show will run during the summer 
months, its inner meaning dramatically 
highlighted by a superb running text by 
Carl Sandburg. The show’s title: “Road 
to Victory.” . 

“This magnificent and stirring and 
timely display,” wrote Jewell, “should 
keep the Museum of Modern Art packed 
for months to come. ‘Road to Victory’ is 
a genuine contribution to the American 
war effort. It is urgent propaganda. It 
is a portrait of a nation, heroic in stat- 
ure. And as such, needless to say, it is 
art.” 

Technically brilliant, the exhibits were 
supplied by various departments and 
agencies of the U. S. Government, Life 
Magazine, the A.P., I.N.S. and Acme 
press services and by individual photog- 
raphers. 

Visitors first face panels of buffalo 
and Indians, and a huge view of Bryce 
Canyon, all suggesting vividly the deso- 
late expanses of pre-white-man Amer- 
ica. Then follow panels showing a sheep 
ranch, corn fields, cattle, farms, prai- 
ries, combines, life on small farms and 
huge modern dairies. Here Sandburg’s 
text reads: “The earth is alive. The 
land laughs. The people laugh. And the 
fat of the land is here.” 

Community life in small towns is the 
next phase, followed by a massive sec- 
tion picturing the Government’s flood 
control and power projects—Shasta 
Dam, Boulder Dam, TVA, Grand Coulee. 
And Sandburg’s text: “ .. . horses, bil- 
lions of horses, hauling, pounding, bor- 
ing, drilling, lifting—electro-dynamic 
wild horses tamed to help man, locked 
in concrete, singing through overland 
wires, the live kilowatts go where man 
wants them.” 

Then the arsenal of war: copper, steel, 
lead mines; welders, riveters, battleship 
builders, munitions workers, makers of 
airplanes. “.... steel-driving men they 
drill and twist deep rock, they hammer 
steel bars for rifle and cannon.” 

Then suddenly a large picture of an 
America First meeting with the slogan, 
“It can’t happen to us,” next to which, 
with striking force, is one of the exhi- 
bition’s dramatic high-points—the most 
extraordinary photograph of the war, 
the explosion of the Destroyer Shaw’s 





Photo Mural: Left—“War—they asked for it—now, by the living 
God, they'll get it.” Right—Dec. 7, 1941. Lower Right—Two Faces 


magazine during the Pearl Harbor at- 
tack. Standing on the floor in front of 
and below this picture of the tragic and 
treacherous event is an enlarged photo- 
graph of the Japanese Ambassador, No- 
mura, and the sleazy Japanese “peace 
envoy,” Kurusu, rocking with laughter. 
Opposite, looking grimly toward the 
Pearl Harbor picture, is an old Texas 
farmer saying, ‘“War—they asked for it 
—now, by the living God, they’ll get it.” 

American troops on a transport, part 
of the A.E.F. bound for Ireland, along 
with Signal Corps photographs of Army 
activities follow, “Country boys, big city 
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lads, home town. fellers, they’re in the 
army now—behind a jeep instead of a 
plow. ...” Then the air force: Army 
and Navy fighter and bomber forma- 
tions with a spectacular enlargement 
of the famous Navy picture of the Mar- 
shall Island battle: 

“Smooth and terrible birds of death— 
smooth they fly, terrible their spit of 
flame, their hammering cry, ‘Here’s lead 
in your guts.’ 

“Loads of death, tons on tons of anni- 
hilation, out of the sky and down down 
down on the enemies of the free world 
—killers with wings—dropping polished 
cylinders to let loose tornadoes of hell 
and ashes on the hideouts of the ‘New 
Order.’ ”’ 

The far-ranging Navy, busy in tropic 
as well as arctic waters, is next pic- 
tured at its myriad tasks: “ ... Hunt- 
ing the enemy, slugging, pounding, blast- 
ing. And always chores we got with 
tenders, oilers, tugs, smokescreens, with 
harbor submarine nets, minelayers, 
minesweepers, torpedo and depth bomb 
—heavy chores with endless patrols and 
long breathing convoys, caravans of the 
sea. ‘In the navy you get every snootful 
of the sea there is.’” 

Final mighty climax of the show is a 
12 by 40 foot mural of armed, marching 
men. And Sandburg’s text: “America, 
thy seeds of fate have borne a fruit of 
many breeds, many pages of hard work, 
sorrow and suffering—tough strugglers 
of oaken men—women of rich torsos— 
they live on—the fathers and mothers 
of soldiers, sailors, fliers, farmers, build- 
ers, workers—their sons and daughters 
take over—tomorrow belongs to the 
children.” 
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Interior: ARBIT BLATAS 


Federated Moderns in Successful Annual 


ONE OF THE SURPRISE SHOWS of the sea- 
son comes at the end of an active year 
with the Federation of Modern Painters 
and Sculptors holding their second an- 
nual at the Wildenstein Galleries 
(through June 10). Well selected and 
well presented, it gives a comprehensive 
survey of what is being done among the 
moderns. Pictures of the “building for 
a building” type of regional art that at- 
tended the recent wave of American 
scene painting are missing. Instead these 
painters and sculptors go in for uncur- 
tailed expressionism with more empha- 
sis on paint quality and self-satisfaction 
in color, form and subject matter. In 
other words “art for art’s sake.” 

In a rather terse foreword entitled 
“No Blackout for Art,” the Federation 
points out that: “By artistic freedom 
we do not mean that ‘anything goes.’ 
Instead we bear in mind the noble priv- 
ilege to create art as art instead of 
practicing a pictorial form of story tell- 
ing without aesthetic concept.” The 
group makes it clear that America is 
the art center of the free world, and 
that the artist has a social duty to pro- 
tect this freedom: “It is important above 
all that living art be continuous if cul- 
ture is to survive. The creative impulse 
cannot be turned on and off like a fau- 
cet; its beat must be continuous like 
that of the human heart. There must 
therefore be no blackout for art.” 

Distinctly not of the “Class Conscious 
Scene-ism” are the expressionistic can- 
vases like Anne Eisner’s suffused Truro 
landscape, the meagerly painted The 
Studio by Franklin C. Watkins, the cat 
and cricket composition Aggression by 
Harold Weston, Manfred Schwartz's El 
Grecoesque study of sculptor Jose de 
Creeft and the well-painted Interior by 
Arbit Blatas, who seems to be turning 
into an American Bonnard. 

French and American techniques are, 
successfully combined in many of these 
canvases, which, given enough personal 
expression, finally emerge as highly in- 
teresting works of art. And yet the 
American scene is not entirely forgotten, 
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especially by those who find inspiration in 
rural life—such as Simka Simkhovitch’s 
essay on milk cans called Early Morn- 
ing, the flock of hens gurgling noon- 
time water by Alzira Peirce, Spring by 
Dorothy Lubell Feigin, White Heron by 
Anne Goldthwaite, and even Morris Kan- 
tor’s Conversation at Twilight with its 
rickety kerosene lamp. 

Other gratifying works are Peggy Ba- 
con’s beige seaside group Water Babies, 
the self portrait by Mark Datz, Spring 
by Jose de Creeft, Art in Europe Inter- 
rupted by Frank London, The Open 
Window by Paul Mommer, The Actor 
by Sigmund Menkes, Joseph Stella’s Joy 
of Living and the ponderous The Human 
Struggle by Burr Miller. 

“These are all artists who do not wish 
to be bound by regulations,” wrote Hen- 
ry McBride in the New York Sun. “All 
of them are picked specimens; someone 
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with a rather shrewd judgment ; 
done the picking. All of them are fig 
kind that might attract attention 
general shows and often have done g 
Also, there has beeh the evident effg 
to get the better known ones to shop 
something unusual.” ® 
“While there is no common denom | 
nator of subject, there certainly is gf 
quality,” said Emily Genauer in 
World-Telegram. “I can recall 
few works. that were not more 
usually meritorious.” : 
Another Metropolitan critic who high. 
ly approved of the Federation’s second § 
annual was Alexander Kruse of the} 
Brooklyn Eagle. Mr. Kruse was 
prised by the general high quality g 
the show. $ 



















Decade of Progress 


A SELECTION of 46 pictures from the 
Chicago Art Institute American annual 
may be seen at the Denver Art Muse 
um through June 15. It may be remem: 
bered that in picking last fall’s annual, 
the Institute departed from custom, dis- 









carded the jury system and assembled} #" 
an entirely invited show. Denver, judg- 

ing from the reaction of Curator Fred M 
S. Bartlett in the Denver Post, likes the 
innovation. 

“Such an exhibition as this,” writes I 
Mr. Bartlett, “is ample evidence of the} ¥° 
fact that American art has progressed the 
mightily in the last ten years. Refine- bel 
ment in color usage, better integration § 2” 
in composition, sounder and more thor- at 
ough draftsmanship are plainly appar- . 


ent. The result is a show of exceeding- 
ly high and consistent quality, which at 
the same time has great variety and 
originality. 

“In subject matter, too, there seems 
to be much less straining for effect. 
There is less emphasis on the hard- 
bitten rendering of the American scene, 
and fewer grubby themes of social pro- 
test. This is not to say that the pictures 
taken as a group are flaccid or wishy- 
washy; rather, the pictures have their 
say without hitting the spectator over 
the head. 

“There is a sufficient amount of 
straight humor and satire to give the 
exhibition an edge, while the few ab- 
stract compositions in the show are 
notable for their clarity and punch. The 
latter seem American and not second- 
hand French. The murky realm of sur- 
realism is virtually untouched, which 
seems to us to be essentially American 
also.” 


neo eo eee 


Samuel Koch, Primitive 


Purely primitive is the work of Polish- 
born Samuel Koch, a Sidney Janis pro- 
tege, having his first New York show 
at the Contemporary Arts. Round uni- 
form trees, neatly patterned houses and 
boats, familiar New York places, all 
painted “to be understood,” form the 
most part of Koch’s show. Most amaz- 
ing are the crowded documents of the 
Zoo, in which iron bars, paved entrances 
and elaborately balanced architectural 
details go to make up an unusually ar- 
ranged holiday scene. Also conscien- 
tiously detailed are the tenement houses 
in Orchard Street and the clean and 
peaceful subway interior Subway Music, 
with its blank-faced travelers. 
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Marie Sterner Organizes “Happier Days” Show as Red Cross Benefit 
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REMEMBERING things as they once 
were and fondly hoping for things as 
they may be again are the thoughts 
behind the large and varied exhibition 
arranged by Marie Sterner for display 
at the Parke-Bernet Galleries, New 
York, from June 15 to July 3, for the 
benefit of the American Red Cross. Call- 
ing it “Happier Days in the United Na- 
tions,” Mrs. Sterner, with many years 
of exhibition experience behind her, has 
selected an extensive collection of works 
reminiscent of more peaceful times in 
our own and other nations, before war 
came with its suffering, privations and 
enslavement. Here again art serves a 
worthy cause. 

Many nations are represented by out- 
standing artists of the 19th and 20th 
centuries, with the bulk of the exhibits 
in the American and French sections. 
Depressing themes have been intention- 
ally side-stepped and emphasis rests on 
pleasant scenes ranging through sunny 
landscapes, dancers, childhood remem- 
brances, humorous contemporary com- 
ments and agreeable spots to visit and 
scan. 

The realism of Thomas Eakins vies 
with the decorative sketches of Dobujin- 
sky, the surety of Winslow Homer and 
the fluency of George Luks with the 
broad expressionism of Edy Legrand and 
Rudolf Jacobi. Despite the theme be- 
hind the show, some of the pictures re- 
main studio renditions without any ob- 
vious suggestion of happiness other than 
the pleasure of creating them. In this 
category may be placed Meditative 
Dancer by Barnard Lintott, the Yellow 
Chair by Leon Kroll, Russian Dance by 
Simka Simkhovitch and Group of Chil- 
dren by Oudot. 

Other exhibits are figure pieces and 
portraits, such as Ann Brockman’s Span- 
ish dancers, Lady Jean by George Bel- 
lows, Cézanne’s Bathers, a Jon Corbino 
group of figures, Nude Combing Her 
Hair by Degas, The Artist’s Wife by 
Glackens and the recent portrait of Mrs. 
G. Macculloch Miller, daughter of the 


late Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, by 
Eugene Speicher. Also prominent are a 
Brook landscape, a Blatas interior, a 
self portrait by Courbet, Young Girl 
With Hat by Thomas Couture, Horse by 
Derain, New Orleans Afternoon by Las- 
zlo de Nagy, The Berberian by Duven- 
eck, Oscar Wilde by Lautrec and The 
Cameron Children by Paul Clemens. 
Besides interesting people from the 
“nostalgic point of view” and reminding 
those who may need to be reminded of 
the days before the present world chaos, 


Marie Sterner hopes that the show will 
prove that in the hands of a fine artist, 
picturesque subject matter can be the 
theme of a canvas without detracting 
from its aesthetic significance. Mrs. 
Sterner adds: “The fallacious idea so 
prevalent among many artists of our 
day that the ugly and sordid make for 
strength, that integrity and mastery of 
craft handicaps (that much abused 
term ‘self expression,’ is thoroughly re- 
futed in the work of the great 19th 
century French and American masters.” 


Soldier-Artist Wins $1,000 Prix de Rome 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME, 
which formerly sent winners of its an- 
nual competitions to its European head- 
quarters in Italy, now offers successful 
competitors cash prizes. The latest win- 
ners, announced May 26 at a ceremony 
at the National Academy, divided $6,000. 

Winner in the oil division was Albert 
Gould of Philadelphia, now a private in 
the Army, who took $1,000 for a large 
oil depicting a circus cook tent. Gould 
is a former student of the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum School and the Philadel- 
phia Sketch Club. 

Elmore Cave, also of Philadelphia, 
took the $1,000 top sculpture award with 
a work depicting a riveter—a subject 
Cave knows from first hand, being pres- 
ently employed as a mechanic on the 
night shift of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, busy with war contracts. Cave 
studied at the St. Louis School of Fine 
Arts and the Pennsylvania Academy. 

War also was reflected in the $1,000 
architecture award, which went to a 
University of Illinois student, Andrew 
E. Kuby, Jr., of Winnetaka, for his de- 
sign for a U. S. Army Air Corps supply 
and maintenance depot. In the division 
of classical studies, Elsie Lewis of Co- 
lumbia and Hunter drew the $1,000. 

Second, third and fourth prizes ($100, 
$50 and $25) in oil went respectively to 
James P. Barbarite of the National 


Academy school, to Edward A. Sallen- 
bach of Yale, and to Walter J. Kamys 
of the Art Institute of Chicago. 

In the sculpture division two candi- 
dates tied for each of the second and 
third prizes of $100 and $50. Each one 
will receive the full amount of the 
prize. Second prizes go to Robert H. 
Cook, Jr., of the Demetrios School in 
Boston and to Angelo Frudakis, a stu- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Academy; third 
prizes go to Peter J. Lupori, a student 
of Carnegie Institute and John S. Mar- 
chese of Yale. 

An innovation this year is the award- 
ing of five scholarships in classical 
studies to seniors in schools that help 
support the Rome academy. Scholar- 
ships, each carrying a stipend of $300, 
went to Warren D. Anderson of Haver- 
ford College, Eleanor Harz of Bryn 
Mawr, Gerald E. Martin of the Univer- 
sity of California, Dorothy B. Muskat of 
Hunter College and Helen F. North of 
Cornell University. 


Pen & Brush Winner 

Winner of the Fleming Prize at the 
Spring Exhibition by members of the 
Pen and Brush Club, New York, was 
Cornelia Van A. Chapin’s sculpture, 
Pelican in Repose. Simplified and strong 
in its contours, the piece was carved 
direct from life in Greek marble. 































Abigail Adams: STUART 





John Adams: STUART 


They Knew What We Are Now Fighting For 


WITH so many exhibitions for Rus- 
sian, Chinese and British relief, it comes 
as something of a surprise to find a show 
organized for another purpose, as is the 
case in the “Parade of Patriots,” being 
held at the Grand Central Galleries, 
New York, until June 5, for the benefit 
of scholarships in American citizenship 
at Barnard College. Mrs. Annie Nathan 
Meyer, chairman of the exhibition, is a 
senior trustee of Barnard. 


Probably the largest exhibition of its 
kind yet held, these portraits of our 
founding fathers are a strong reminder 
of the constant struggle for freedom 
which has faced Americans since the 
Declaration of Independence, and is so 
potent a factor today. From Abigail 
Adams to the late Sara Delano Roose- 
velt, the show includes famous men and 
women who have played their individual 
parts in the nation’s growth as a work- 
ing democracy. Noticeably missing, how- 
ever, is a likeness of America’s present 
No. 1 patriot, General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. 


On view are the famous George and 
Martha Washington portraits by Ed- 
ward Savage, the Marquis de Lafayette 
by Samuel Morse, Francis Scott Key 
by Charles Willson Peale, and a crowd 
of Adams, particularly the sensitive- 
faced John Quincy Adams by John Sin- 
gleton Copley. Outstanding among the 
women are Clara Barton by Charles 
Loring Elliott, Allan Ramsay’s study of 
Henrietta Duer, loaned by Alice Duer 
Miller and Julia Ward Howe by José de 
Villegas. 


Other outstanding likenesses are 
Grover Cleveland by Eastman Johnson, 
Frederick Douglass by Richmond Bar- 
thé, Benjamin Franklin by Nathan 
Drake, Ulysses S. Grant by Samuel B. 
Waugh, John Hancock by Edward Sav- 
age, the Gilbert Stuart portrait of Thom- 
as Jefferson, a Gutzon Borglum bust of 
Abraham Lincoln, Daniel Webster by 
Chester Harding and Richard Varick by 
Ralph Earl. 

Also of timely interest is the remark 
brought to mind by the portrait of John 
Jay, to whom Lord Grenville spoke these 
words in the 18th Century during their 
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first conference: “Two people, in whose 
veins flows the blood of a common an- 
cestry, and on whose continued good 
understanding might perhaps depend 
the future freedom and happiness of the 
human race.” 

Linking art with history, the “Parade 
of Patriots” is one of the few major 
exhibitions on the New York art calen- 
dar. These patriots knew what they 
were fighting for, and they didn’t waste 
many words talking about it. 


Carroll Quits His Brush 


After 10 years in Detroit, John Car- 
roll, noted American painter, has left 
the nation’s automobile capital to spend 
the duration on his East Chatham, N. 
Y., farm. Carroll has renounced paint- 
ing for the duration and will concen- 
trate on raising beef for the fighting 
forces. He has given up his studio and 
his classes at the Detroit Society of 
Arts and Crafts. 

“T’ll feel that I'll be doing something 
for the boys if I can build up my herd,” 
Carroll is quoted in a New York Times 
dispatch. “I think something like that 
is more important than painting right 
now.” Carroll added that if he got the 
farm operating to his satisfaction he 
might join the Navy, in which he served 
during the last war as an ensign. When 
and if he has the time to paint, he may 
rent a small studio in New York City. 


Plaut Joins Up 


The Boston Institute of Modern Art 
announces that its director, James S. 
Plaut, has been granted leave of ab- 
sence to enter the U. S. armed forces. 
Under Mr. Plaut’s progressive and keen 
direction, the Institute has grown into 
an active force in Boston art circles 
through the medium of exhibitions off 
the beaten path of Bostonian tradition. 
One such exhibition was the Rouault 
retrospective which later made a suc- 
cessful nation-wide tour. 

According to the announcement of 
Nathaniel Saltonstall, the president, 
Sargent Collier will serve as the acting 
director of the Institute for 1942. 
















Duplessis Uncovered Che 


THE DE YOUNG MEMORIAL MUsEuM jy} Les! 
San Francisco has a sturdy Duplesgis ously 
portrait now, all because Director Wal.{yuseu 
ter Heil, while rummaging in the & the C 
Young mansion just before its demolj.] army. 
tion, discovered in the attic a grimy Jare 
blackened canvas that on cleaning i 
proved to be a French work of the 18th} jeave: 
century. It was in such fine condition} parily 
that the conflicting labels it bore coulg} Che 
be investigated on stylistic and subject} ing a' 
bases. Although ascribed to Mme. Le year's 
brun and described as a portrait of Mile] schoo 
Dumesnil, Georges Wildenstein, New} more 
York dealer-expert, to whom Heij}3, 0 
brought the work for study, suggested} majo 
that it was instead from the brush off just 
Duplessis. depa 

Further study by Heil and Wilden.| Ch 
stein established the identity of the sit-] prov 
ter as Mme. de Stael, daughter of Jac.} serie 
ques Necker, Finance Minister to Louis{ mati 
XVI. She was a noted novelist, known] tend 
more fully as Anne Louise Germaine | city 
Necker, Baronne de _ Stael-Holstein, | the 
There are in existence only two other] spec 
portraits of this famous personage. _ }high 

“Wildenstein pointed out that the} bitic 
broad, fluid and spirited handling of the} the 
details in the de Young portrait bear} dre! 
the ‘handwriting’ of Duplessis,” wrote} ber: 
Alfred Frankenstein in the San Fran-] seu 
cisco News. “The soft, living quality of] bec 
the flesh is also characteristic of Duples-} eve 
sis and miles apart from Lebrun at any} 17 
stage of her career. Duplessis liked af all) 
full-lipped, smiling mouth and raised{ “tr 
eyes looking away from the beholder, as int 
will be seen in the Mme. de Stael.” | edi 

Frankenstein’s account continues: } the 
“Duplessis was apparently no social but- | Vel 
terfly. His work is thoughtful, reserved, } be¢ 
original and sound. He left no such gal-} the 
lery of fops and dandies of both sexes} fig 
as did Lebrun. He was apparently hap-j th 
piest in painting persons of great intel-| th 
lectual attainments—at least his most} 4d 
famous works are his portraits of Ben-} of 
jamin Franklin and of Gluck, the great- } of 
est opera composer of his time. The | W 
Necker family is of that same distin- } ke 
guished company, and the Duplessis por- al 
trait of its most important member adds 
immeasurably to the distinction and im- 
portance of the de Young collection.” 


Mme. de Stael: DuPLESSIS (1725-1802) 
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Cheek Joins the Army 


LESLIE CHEEK, JR., imaginative, vigor- 
gusly alert director of the Baltimore 
Museum has resigned his post to enter 
the Corps of Engineers of the U. S. 
Army. Cheek’s move, one of many that 
gre transferring to national service 

inent figures in the art world, 
leaves the Baltimore Museum tempo- 
rarily without a head. 

Cheek, who was a student of engineer- 
ing at Harvard and who completed four 
years aS a graduate student in Yale’s 
school of architecture, came to Balti- 
more in September, 1939, at the age of 
90, one of the youngest directors of a 
major museum in the country. He had 
just previously organized a fine arts 
department at William and Mary. 
Cheek’s administration at Baltimore 
provided that city with a stimulating 
series of exhibitions, all of them dra- 
matically and excitingly installed. At- 
tendance rose more than 200,000, the 
city increased the museum’s budget and 
the Carnegie Corporation made it a 
special grant of $200,000 to carry on its 
highly successful shows. Related exhi- 
bitions were staged in conjunction with 
the major presentations, a special chil- 
dren’s gallery was installed, a new mem- 
bers’ room was opened and the mu- 
seum’s publications were overhauled to 
become informative bulletins on current 
events in the art world. 

The Baltimore Sun lamented editori- 
ally Cheek’s departure because of the 
“tremendous vitality” he had injected 
into the museum. Continued the Sun’s 
editorial: ‘““Mr. Cheek’s innovations at 
the museum have not been approved uni- 
versally; some of them, indeed, have 
been denounced with great ferocity. But 
the very fact that he could stir up a 
fight is conclusive proof that he engaged 
the interest of the public; whatever else 
the museum may have been under his 
administration, it was not a mausoleum 
of dead art. On the contrary, it was one 
of the liveliest institutions in Baltimore. 
Whether you liked it or disliked it, you 
kept an eye on it, for something was 
always happening there. 

“Yet it is undeniable that the combi- 
nation of resourcefulnesss and daring 
ought to make its possessor a good man 
for the army.” 


The Cover 
Appearing on the cover of this is- 

sue of THE Art DIGEST is Neopolitan 
Girl by Robert Brackman, selected 
as the June painting-of-the-month by 
the Munson-Williams-Proctor Insti- 
tute of Utica, New York. The Insti- 
tute, in carrying out its fruitful com- 
Munity art program, installs each 
Month in a special room a work of 
art which it considers worthy of star 
billing. Brackman, in this capacity, 
follows examples by Goya, David, 
Gauguin, Renoir, Eakins, Homer and 
Bellows. Writes Arthur J. Derby- 
shire, the director: “I selected Brack- 
man because I think that he contains 
Within his work all the best elements 
of the men we have shown, plus a 
present day understanding of design 
with its organization of line, form 
and color.” Neopolitan Girl is repro- 
duced through courtesy of the Mac- 
beth Gallery of New York City. 
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Wild Flowers: ZOLTAN SEPESHY 


Swope Gallery Buys Its Second Sepeshy 


THE Swope Art GALLERY of Terre 
Haute, Indiana, is demonstrating its 
youthful vitality by a steady expansion 
of its permanent collection. The latest 
addition, just announced by Director 
John Rogers Cox, is Zoltan Sepeshy’s 
Wild Flowers, acquired from the Mid- 
town Galleries, New York. 

The canvas, writes Director Cox, “is 
so good that I can’t understand why 


Metropolitan Comes to 


ONE of the most important announce- 
ments of the fortnight carried news 
that the Metropolitan Museum would, 
during the coming year, step into the 
unsteady ranks of war-time art buyers 
to the lusty tune of $52,000. A purchase 
plan, full details of which have not yet 
been divulged, is being working out in 
conjunction with Artists for Victory, 
Inc., the parent organization of 20 art- 
ists’ societies. 

“The Trustees of the Museum,” the 
Metropolitan states, “are making this 
contribution towards the support of con- 
temporary American art in this critical 
war year in the hope that this action 
will give courage to other communities 
and museums throughout the nation to 
take similar steps in behalf of the artists 
of their communities.” 

The Metropolitan, America’s major 
museum, thus evinces an aggressive 
leadership commensurate with its schol- 
astic and material standing. By throw- 
ing its resources to the side of U. S. 
artists at a time when their financial 
condition is critical, the venerable Met- 
ropolitan plays a vital role in the cul- 
tural life of its community and the na- 
tion at large. It is acting as a patron, 
in the manner of the tremendously im- 
portant Medici, backing the artists by 
whose work this era will be known in 
history. 

The exhibition, which will be open to 
all U. S. artists who wish to submit 
works according to rules to be an- 


it has been allowed to float around so 
long without being bought.” A tempera, 
Swope’s new Sepeshy pictures a young 
girl putting flowers on her hat. It is the 
second Sepesny the gallery has acquired, 
the first being the artist’s Against the 
Rain. Sepeshy, who is currently being 
accorded a one-man display by the De- 
troit Institute, has for years been Cran- 
brook Academy’s director of painting. 


Aid of Living Artists 


nounced by the jury of admission, will 
be held at the Metropolitan from De- 
cember 7, 1942, to February 23, 1943. 
The admission jury will comprise seven 
artists appointed by Hobart Nichols, 
president of Artists for Victory as well 
as of the National Academy. They will 
select the show. Purchases will be made 
by a second jury, to be selected by the 
Metropolitan from among members of 
its own staff and from the staffs of 
other museums. Funds available pro- 
vide for the acquisition of 14 sculptures 
($25,000), 17 paintings ($25,000) and 
$2,000 for prints. 

All inquiries are to be directed to the 
office of Artists for Victory, Inc., 101 
Park Avenue, New York City. 


Art Plays Its Role 


The Philadelphia branch of the Amer- 
ican Theater Wing Stage Door Canteen 
opens this month in the basement of the 
Academy of Music in that city. Like the 
eminently successful New York Stage 
Door Canteen, the Philadelphia branch 
will offer entertainment and refresh- 
ments to men in the armed forces, both 
served up by figures in theatrical circles. 

The canteen has been decorated by 
five murals based on themes drawn from 
the theater. Emlen Etting served as art 
director of the mural project, which was 
executed by Dmitri Petrov, Morris 
Blackburn, Nicolas Marsicano and Pvt. 
Daniel Rasmusson. 
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Eskimo: EMANUEL HAHN 
Canada (Plaster) 


Renee: PauL HYuN 
Hawaii (Stone) 


Young Poet: AHRON BEN-SHMUEL 
Pennsylvania (Granite) 


Sculptors of Western Hemisphere United in Good Will Exhibition 


Not FAR from the Pan-American Union 
building in Washington, wherein all the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere are 
represented, is the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art. There, until June 7, those same na- 
tions meet in a cultural union, linked 
together by 97 sculptures produced by 
Western Hemisphere artists. All are 
owned by the art-minded International 
Business Machines Corporation and have 
been loaned for the exhibition by Thom- 
as J. Watson, I.B.M. president. 

C. Powell Minnigerode, director of the 
Corcoran Gallery, in commenting upon 
the exhibition in the presence of Latin- 
American diplomats, officials of the 
State Department and of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, said: “On behalf of our 
Gallery’s president and trustees, I wel- 
come this exhibition of the talented 
work of our good neighbors, North and 
South. To the best of my knowledge 
this is the first time the people of our 
country have had an opportunity to see 
the work of living sculptors in so many 
countries of our hemisphere. It is espe- 


Creole Girl: JUAN JOSE SICRE 
Cuba (Wood) 


cially gratifying to find many of the 
bronzes and wood carvings from Latin 
America indigenous in character and 
interpretive in subject matter of the 
native life of each country.” 

The characteristic commented upon 
by Director Minnigerode is one of the 
oustanding marks of the show. Latin 
American sculptors, steeped in a rich 
native tradition, have logically rooted 
their art in native veins. The result, 
however, is not an isolated art, for 
Latin American sculptors, like those of 
the United States, have studied in Eu- 
rope. Consequently there is among the 
exhibits a stylistic bond. The over-all 
impression is one of international unity 
compounded of distinctively national 
items. The I.B.M. show is also an elo- 
quent symbol of the spirit of political 
and economic co-operation now permeat- 
ing this Hemisphere. 

South Americans, if the show is a true 
indicator, are given more to wood carv- 
ing than other nations represented. Por- 
traits, figure pieces, animals, decorative 


David: DOROTHEA GREENBAUM 
District of Columbia (Bronze) 


panels and story-telling groups are in- 
cluded in styles ranging from staid acad.- 
emicism to progressive modernism. 
From the point of view of subject, 
perhaps no exhibit is more worthy of in- 
clusion than José Fioravanti’s bronze 
portrait of South America’s great liber- 
ator and the earliest protagonist of in- 
ter-American solidarity, Simon Bolivar. 
There is a pungent native flavor to 
Hugo Almaraz’s wood relief, Wind on 
the Heights (Bolivia); rhythmic humor 
in Marina N. del Prado’s Dance of Cho- 
las (Bolivia); spirit and solidity in Ma- 
ria Martins’ Samba (Brazil); soft rev- 
erie in Samuel Roman Rojas’ Chilean 
Girl (Chile); simplicity of form and con- 
tour in Max Jimenez’s Embrace (Costa 
Rica); rugged, indigenous strength in 
Francisco Zuniga’s Head of Indian (Cos- 
ta Rica); abundant form to Juan José 
Sicre’s Creole Girl (Cuba); natural 
charm to Bernabe Michelena’s Tobacco 
Stripper (Uruguay); humor to Gabriel 
O. Bracho’s Rustic Woman (Venezuela). 
Lilias M. Farley’s Decorative Figure 


Embrace: Max JIMENEZ 
Costa Rica (Bronze) 
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s a fresh modern note to the Cana- 
section, as Emanuel Hahn’s Eski- 
ao contributes an expresssive visage to 
he same contingent. Also representing 
nada are the sensitive Manitoban by 
lee Lang and Mother and Child by 
sila Wherry. 
Mn the section devoted to the United 
fates (one exhibit for each State) and 
§ possesssions are such high caliber 
orks as Ria Bundrock-Hurlong’s La 
Suatemalteca, a poised figure in ce- 
nent; Dorothea Greenbaum’s David, 
Paul Hyun’s stylized Renée, Waylande 
egory’s sensitive Sisters, Ahron Ben- 
ihmuel’s finely chiseled Young Poet, 
Bompostela’s decorative Sea Gulls 
(Puerto Rico), Charles Umlauf’s grief- 
stricken War Mother, Simon Moselsio’s 
wrinkled Vermont Farmer and Dan Ol- 
fey’s contorted Defeat. 
_ By no means the least important fea- 
ture of the show is the elaborate cata- 
logue issued by the I.B.M. In it each 
exhibit and sculptor is pictured, and 
each of the nations is the subject of an 
essay describing the components of its 
essential spirit, a brief history of its 
aesthetic background and a survey of 
contemporary art development within 
its geographic boundaries. 
Besides the sculptors already men- 
tioned, the following are included in the 
Corcoran exhibition: 


Argentina: Augustin Riganelli; Brazil: Ricardo 
Cipiechia; Chile: Amanda F. de Perotti; Colombia: 
Rodrigo A. Betancourt and Romulo Rozo; Cuba: 
Teodoro R. Blanco; Ecuador: Jaime A. Moscoso; 
El Salvador: Napoleon N. Avendano and Joaquin 
A. Guzman; Guatemala: Julio Urruela; Haiti: 
André Lafontant; Mexico: Luis Albarran y Pliego 
and Carlos B. Rocha; Nicaragua: Amador Lira: 
Panama: José G. M. Noli and José M. Ulloa; 
Paraguay: E. May Leach and Vicente Pollarolo; 
Peru: Raul Pro and Carmen Saco; Uruguay: José 
L. Z. de San Martin. 

Canadians: Sylvia Daoust, A. Laliberté, Frances 
os. John Sloan, Don Stewart and Fiorence 

yle. 

U. S. sculptors: Georges Bridges. 
(Alaskan), Mathilde Schaefer, Helen Z. Quimby, 
Raymond Puccinelli, Arnold Ronnebeck, Adlai S. 
Hardin, Andrew Whitaker, Julian H. Harris, Gut- 
zon Borglum, Mario Ubaldi, Robert Davidson, 
Glenn Chamberlain, Bernard Frazier, Paul Chil- 
ders, Angela Gregory, Robert Laurent, Reuben R. 
Kramer, Charles Cutler, Gustave Hildebrand, Char- 
lotte Millis, Leon Koury, John H. Wisely, Allan 
Clark, Thealtus Alberts, Robert C. Caples, Adio 
di Biccari, Eugenie F. Shonnard, Jo Jenks, Clay- 
ton H. Charles, Jon Jonson, Elizabeth A. Seaver, 
Joe Taylor, Marie L. Felden, Gino E. Conti, Wil- 
lard Hirsch, André Boratko, Frances M. Morgan, 
Millard F. Malin, Dudley Pratt, Robert E. Mar- 
tens, Alonzo Hauser and Betty J. Holmes. 


Klooshka 


BeRNaBeE MICHELENA 
(Uruguay) 


ARNOLD RONNEBECK 
(Colorado) 


Cartos B. Rocua 
(Mexico) 
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ALLAN CLARK 
(Montana) 


Wings for Victory 


Scutptors, often neglected in publici- 
ty and exhibition plans, are having a 
fiéld-day this month, what with the 
huge I.B.M. show at the Corcoran (see 
page 10) and the important sculpture 
competition announced by the Artists 
for Victory, Inc. 

The competition is open to all sculp- 
tors. A $1,000 top prize and five $100 
awards will be made to sculptors for 
models of a monument to be installed 
in front of the Public Library in New 
York City, symbolizing the vital part 
played in the war by Aviation. Title of 
the piece will be Wings for Victory— 
The Spirit of Aviation. It may be, the 
sponsoring organization states, “‘a single 
figure or combination of figures but 
must be a single unit of sculpture— 
powerful, simple, inspiring.” The monu- 
ment will be erected in plaster or other 
available semi-permanent material. 

Further instructions state that the 
models are to be in the scale of 1 inch 
to the foot. ‘“‘The maximum dimension 
of the monument is not to exceed 24 
feet, inclusive of base and accessories. 
The sculptor may introduce color, if he 
desires, and may present more than one 
model. He is asked to keep in mind that 
this is a 3-dimensional poster problem 
and that the winning monument should 
be in place one month from the an- 
nouncing of the award.” 

The competition will be conducted 
with contestants anonymous throughout. 
Jurors will consist of three architects: 
Major Gilmore Clarke, Eric Gugler and 
George Howe; six sculptors: Cornelia 
Van A. Chapin (chairman), Peter Dal- 
ton, Ulric Ellerhusen, Chaim Gross, 
Georg Lober and Warren Wheelock, and 
two leaders in aviation (not named as 
this issue goes to press). 

Further details will be found in the 
Dicest’s “Competitions” column. 


Sign of the Times No. | 


A salesman once connected with the 
print department of a prominent 57th 
Street art gallery is now making a good 
living—selling tomb stones. 


SIMON MOsELsIO 
(Vermont) 


WAYLANDE GREGORY 
(New Jersey) 


ANGELA GREGORY 
(Louisiana) 


CHARLES CUTLER 
(Massachusetts) 


The Sculptors Meet 


AT THE ANNUAL DINNER of the Na- 
tional Sculpture Society (May 15), held 
at the Architectural League Building 
in New York City, the Society paid 
tribute to Royal Cortissoz, for more 
than 50 years critic for the Herald and 
Herald Tribune, by making him an hon- 
orary fellow. This distinction was “in 
recognition of his great scholarship and 
his years of devoted service toward a 
wider understanding of the best in 
American sculpture.” 

Honorary membership was also 
awarded to John Flanagan (not to be 
confused with the late John B. Flanna- 
gan), contemporary sculptor, who re- 
ceived from Cortissoz, as president of 
the Century Association, the first ex- 
ample of a silver portrait medal de- 
signed for the association by Wheeler 
Williams. Another feature of the meet- 
ing was the announcement by Paul 
Manship, retiring president of the So- 
ciety, of the winners in the organiza- 
tion’s bas relief exhibition: the Morris 
prize to Donald De Lue; honorable 
mention to Joseph Renier; the Ben- 
nett prize to Albert Wein. In addition, 
Manship was awarded a medal of honor 
“in recognition of his distinguished 
achievements as a great artist and 
master craftsman.” 

Newly elected officers of the National 
Sculpture Society for the coming year 
are Edmond R. Amateis, sculptor, pres- 
ident; Harry Poole Camden, sculptor, 
first vice president; Alfred Geiffert, Jr., 
landscape architect, second vice presi- 
dent; A. F. Brinckerhoff, landscape 
architect, treasurer; Cornelia Van A. 
Chapin, sculptor, corresponding secre- 
tary; Walker Hancock, sculptor, record- 
ing secretary. 


Dr. Morley in Latin America 


Dr. Grace L. McCann Morley, director 
of the San Francisco Museum and one 
of the leading exponents of inter-Amer- 
ican cultural exchange, is at present 
traveling in Mexico, Guatemala and 
Honduras continuing her studies of Lat- 
in America art and artists. Dr. Morley 
is a recognized expert in this field. 


RosBert LAURENT 


Maria MARTINS 
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(Brazil) 
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Dan OLNEY 


Max JIMENEZ 
(Virginia) 
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Self-Portrait: KAETHE KOLLwITz (Bronze) 


How Kaethe Kollwitz Looks to Herself 


AS ANNOUNCED in the May 1 issue, 
Kaethe Kollwitz’s Self-Portrait in 
bronze (reproduced above) was part of 
a large group purchase announced by 
the City Art Museum of St. Louis. The 
self-portrait is one of a series executed 
each year from 1891 to 1927. 

“It is,” reports the museum, “a real- 
istic but penetrating and powerful char- 
acterization without flourish or pre- 
tense. The strong, sympathetic features, 
thrown into high relief by the severely 
simple treatment of the hair, are elo- 
quent of a life of close contact with hu- 
man tragedy and anguish.” 

Born in 1867, the daughter of a mas- 


Asbury Park’s Ninth 


The Asbury Park Society of Fine Arts 
is opening its ninth summer annual on 
June 14 at the Berkeley-Carteret Ho- 
tel. One of the show’s special features 
is a preview, June 14, at which prizes 
will be awarded and for which enter- 
tainment will be furnished by a group 
of soldier concert vocalists from nearby 
Fort Monmouth. The octette is made up 
of privates, corporals and sergeants who 
before entering the Army were profes- 
sional concert artists. 

On the show’s jury of selection are 
Emily Sexton, Mildred Wright and Ed- 
gar L. Pearce, and on the jury of award, 
Florence Topping Green, Avery John- 
son and Henry Gasser. The Society’s 
exhibition committee comprises Mrs. W. 
H. D. Koerner, Elva Wright and Amee 
Davis. 
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ter mason and an artist mother, Kaethe 
Kollwitz early became interested in the 
downtrodden of the earth, devoting her 
life to portraying their distress in num- 
berless drawings and prints, often in- 
curring the displeasure of German offi- 
cialdom for her candor. After World 
War I, the artist was elected to the 
Prussian Academy (the first woman to 
receive this honor) and became one of 
the leaders of the social revolution in 
Germany in 1919-21. In 1928 Kollwitz 
was made director of graphic arts in 
the Academy, a post she held until 
forced out by the culturally illiterate 
Nazis. 


Oceanic Art in Brooklyn 


The first comprehensive exhibition 
ever held in the East of the primitive 
decorative arts of the islands of the 
Pacific is being presented at the Brook- 
lyn Museum, through September 20. 
Called “Oceanic Art,’”’ the show was or- 
ganized by Dr. Herbert J. Spinden, the 
museum’s curator of American Indian 
art and primitive cultures, and will be 
reviewed in a subsequent issue of THE 
ArT DIGEST. 

Exhibits from Oceania include a large 
number of dramatic pieces of fine crafts- 
manship in the form of wood carvings, 
bone dnd shell work, wood and stone 
sculpture, and highly imaginative cere- 
monial material such as masks, cos- 
tumes, and idols. Nearly all the objects 
have been drawn from the museum’s 
permanent collections. 


Tinkling Metal 













































Contrary to popular belief in some} T! 
quarters, Japan did not acquire every | its | 
ounce of scrap iron in the United States | com 
Alexander Calder got some: wire ang} creé 
odd-shaped bits. And he kept his trusty | Jun 
pliers out of reach of the wily Japanese, ond 
too. The scrap, plus the pliers, plus Cal. } its | 
der’s fanciful ingenuity add up to an} no! 
engaging exhibition of ‘“stabiles” ang} tee¢ 
“mobiles” that will swing and tinkle} pat! 
in the Pierre Matisse Gallery, New oe 
York, through June 6. vis, 

The Calder exhibits, exquisitely ba].§ nen 
anced, beautifully proportioned, afford} At 
a constantly changing pattern in three.} sel’ 
dimensions. The tempo of the change} Th 
is entirely in the hands of the breezes} oth 
varying from languid dignity to brisk- | als 
ness. Color and lustrousness are added} ma 
to some of the metallic assemblages by } occ 
irregular-shaped pieces of colored glass, | gu: 

The metropolitan critics reacted each J 
in his own vein to the Calder show. Ed- } wh 
ward Alden Jewell of the Times char. } sec 
acterized the wire sculptor as “that ir- | th 
repressible and brilliantly imaginative | St 


playboy of the art world,” and stated in 
summation that he “continues gayly 
and charmingly to titillate the nonob- 
jective.” Emily Genauer of the World- 
Telegram described the exhibits as “in- 
ventive and ingenious as ever, beguil- 
ing as so many toys.” Carlyle Burrows 
of the Herald Tribune found them “clev- 
erly composed and ingenious in construc- 
tion.”” Some of them, Burrows continued, 
“attractively suggest the drooping bough 
of a leafy tree, while others suggest the 
gaiety of a merry-go-round, and still 
others mountains and architecture.” 

Henry McBride of the Sun, whose eye 
is keenly attuned to the individualistic 
in art, saw much of merit in the Calder 
constructions. Their link with natural 
forms, he reported, is strong. “It is a 
triumph of mental suggestion; it is a 
triumph for the abstract principle of 
modern art,” he wrote. 

McBride’s review continues: “This 
nearness to nature, although in such an 
unlikely medium, grows closer in Cal- 
der’s work, as he progresses. There was 
a time at the beginning of his career 
when it could have been suspected that 
‘whim’ was his guiding force, and often 
his productions were admired for their 
wit and ingenuity, but in his present 
work, even the most insensitive must 
be aware that beauty is his goal. It is 
a strange and incalculable beauty—but 
it is beauty.” 


— > 
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The Seligmann Group 


The June attraction at the Andre Sel- 
igmann Galleries, a mixed group of can- 
vases by a selected number of artists, 
includes a wall of recent paintings by 
Rudolf Jacobi and a group of new Cor- 
bino canvases. The Jacobis retain their 
lucidity and lyrical approach, especially 
in the brilliant Hast Gloucester Church. 
Corbino seems to be working in a heav- 
ier vein with more accent on drama of 
color than on action. Best of these is 
perhaps The Quarry. 

Other likable canvases are Ary Still- 
man’s World’s Fair—New York 1940 
with its light crushed color effect, Penn- 
sylvania Landscape by Lewis Daniel! and 
the three expressionistic contributions 
by Zygmunt Menkes. 
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All-Oregon Show 


THE PoRTLAND MUSEUM is continuing 
jts program to make members of the 
community aware of the stature and 
creative efforts of Oregon artists. On 
June 8 the museum is opening its sec- 
ond All-Oregon show, patterned after 
its earlier (1940) edition which offered 
no prizes, but, more important, guaran- 
teed a certain number of sales to local 
patrons. 

The plan, devised by Robert Tyler Da- 
vis, director of the museum, was emi- 
nently successful during its 1940 try-out. 
At that time 16 patrons pledged them- 
selves to buy at least one exhibit each. 
Their example served as a stimulus to 
other Portland citizens, some of whom 
also acquired exhibits, many of them 
making their first art purchases on that 
occasion. This year ten patrons have 
guaranteed purchases. 

A feature of the All-Oregon show, 
which continues through June, is the 
section devoted to work by artists in 
the armed forces now stationed in the 
State. These exhibitors, who submitted 
work in all media, were put to no ex- 
pense, the museum paying all shipping 
charges to and from the museum. 


New York Art Outdoors 


As it has each May for the past 10 
years, the Washington Square Associa- 
tion of Greenwich Village, New York 
City, sponsored its outdoor exhibition 
last month. The exhibition, which closed 
May 31, was the smallest in years, the 
usual quota of exhibitors’ having been 
drastically cut by war—both through 
service with the armed forces and em- 
ployment in the war industries. 

War, however, figured little in the 
exhibits themselves. As usual, marines, 
landscapes, still lifes and figure studies, 
all peaceful, comprised the show. Aes- 
thetically the works on view ranged 
from untutored ineptitude to levels of 
surprising accomplishment. Sales did 
not keep the cash registers tinkling, 
but many of the beret-topped exhibitors 
turned an honest dollar doing rapid 
portrait sketches of strollers, most of 
whom posed with a frigidity com- 
pounded of self-consciousness and an 
earnest determination to help make this 
portrait the genius’ masterpiece. 


First Lady Buys Art 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, while 
strolling through the Washington Square 
Outdoor Art Show near her New York 
home, paused at the display of Richard 
C. Hare and engaged the artist in con- 
versation about various art matters and 
Cape Cod. As the First Lady left she 
purchased one of Hare’s exhibits, a large 
watercolor called Penaquid Point Light- 
house, Maine. A little later she stopped 
again to buy a still life by Amy L. Stev- 
enson. 

Both pictures, it is understood, will 
decorate Mrs. Roosevelt’s new home at 
29 MacDougal Street. 


Sign of the Times No. 2 


Recently the director of the Educa- 
tional Alliance was planning a one-man 
show for a talented young graduate. 
Before the exhibition could open, how- 
ever, the artist died of malnutrition. 








Love at First Sight: FRANK DI GIOIA 


Harriman Galleries Close on Light Note 


Last sHOW at the Marie Harriman 
Gallery, which will be closed “for the 
duration” due to Mrs. Harriman’s desire 
to spend all of her time on war work, 
consists of a selected watercolor group 
show by seven artists—Henry Botkin, 
Jo Cantine, Frank di Gioia, Thomas Don- 
nelly, Fuller Potter, O. A. Renne and 
Patsy Santo. 

Well known for his amusing anecdotal 
scenes of Little Italy, di Gioia’s com- 
ments in this June display deal more 
with satirical barbs against overdressed 
females, such as Two Women and One 
Man and In Monkey Furs. Then there 
is the street cleaner pinning a used 
rose on his white uniform and the dogs 
of a lady and a thug exchanging a rap- 


Debut by Alex Redein 


A newcomer making a debut at the 
end of the season is Alex Redein, to be 
seen at the Pinacotheca Gallery, New 
York, until June 20. A certain imagina- 
tive quality echoing back to childhood 
days may be found in these wistful 
paintings of picnics and fantasies. Re- 
dein’s persuasive charm is well felt in 
Girl and Cat and in the beguiling Poet, 
so delicately sniffing a bloom. 

The artist’s originality of thought and 
treatment is evident in the simply treat- 
ed Red Bench and Corner of Studio. 
More impressionistic are the gouaches 
which lack some of the deeper tones 
characterizing the oils. 


Gainsborough Sold in London 


Gainsborough’s Portrait of Lady 
Clarges, which figured in the news four 
years ago when it was among the can- 
vases stolen from Chilham Castle near 
Canterbury, the home of Sir Edmund 
Davis, was sold May 15 at London’s 
famous auction house, Christie’s. The 
announced price was 1,300 guineas (ap- 
proximately $6,500). 


turous greeting called Love at First 
Sight. 

Something of smart countryside living 
is caught in Thomas Donnelly’s Eve 
Reading, a study of a spectacled and 
literary minded girl browsing among 
her books; and in the more dismal snow 
scene Train to the City. Henry Botkin 
has a wall of colorful examples, bright- 
est of these béing his red and blue 
horses with their equally vivid riders. O. 
A. Renne shows his diffused woodland 
scenes of autumnal colors. Fuller Pot- 
ter’s drawings and Patsy Santo’s tinted 
scenes are somewhat reminiscent of the 
Eilshemius school, while Jo Cantine of- 
fers an interesting group of line draw- 
ings of young Negro girls. 


Variety at Montross 


Twenty-nine artists begin the sum- 
mer season at the Montross Gallery, 
New York, with three rooms of land- 
scapes, still lifes and figure pieces. Quite 
a few satisfying examples are on dis- 
play, whereas an equal number of can- 
vases are lost in their own mediocrity. 

Yun Gee has an amusing study of art 
collector Vollard squinting through one 
eye at one of the many works he re- 
viewed during his lifetime of art dis- 
coveries. Alan Brown has an engaging 
landscape called New Jersey Plantation. 
Other works that stand out are: the 
crisp horse racing pictures of Richard 
L. Hubbard, Central Park by Whitney 
Hoyt, Still Life by George Binet, Back 
Yard by Joseph A. Fobert, My Dog by 
Frank London, the dim Rainy Day by 
Gordon M. McCouch, Pennsylvania 
Dutch by Leslie Randall, Roof Top by 
Marjorie Schafer, T-Bar Ranch by Hen- 
ry Strater and Ann Kocsis’ First Snow 
with super-imposed Forest Hills houses 
against an Alpine background. Walter 
Stiner, now in the Army, exhibits a 
group of drawings. 
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Nude Bending: ISABEL BisHop (Drawing) 


The Bishop Girl Seen in Drawing Show 


ISABEL BISHOP, showing a group of her 
sensitive drawings at the Midtown Gal- 
leries through June 6, has with her ea- 
ger interest in the New York working 
girl developed a type which well might 
be called “The Bishop Girl.” She is the 
kind of girl one finds subwaying to her 
daily job, glancing wistfully in shop 
windows or getting a quick coke and 
hot dog. Usually caught by the artist 
during lunch hour, these girls may be 
seen about town wearing modish hats 
and the latest styles from Fourteenth 
Street shops, but in spite of their well 
designed clothes they somehow manage 
to convey an appearance of untidiness 
and an expression of weariness. Some- 


Modern British Crafts 


Four rooms—a country cottage din- 
ing room and bedroom, and a town din- 
ing room and music room—have been 
set up in the large special gallery of 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York. 
Filling the rooms is a large collection 
of craft objects, assembled by the British 
Council in London and sent to this coun- 
try through enemy-infested seas. Titled 
Modern British Crafts, the exhibition 
will remain on view through July 5. 

It is divided into two parts: exhibits 
of traditional folk origin and designs by 
well-known contemporary craftsmen. In 
the latter category, for instance, is the 
wallpaper used in one of the rooms, de- 
signed and printed from blocks carved 
by Edward Bawden, English illustrator 
now serving as a British War Artist in 
the Middle East. Paper in another room 
is the work of John Aldridge, prominent 
landscape artist. 


Soldiers of Production 


The Pennsylvania Academy’s current 
exhibition, “Soldiers of Production,” will 
remain on view through June 20. Dur- 
ing the summer months the Academy 
will feature changing exhibitions of 
paintings and prints from the institu- 
tion’s famous permanent collection. 
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times, as in School Girl, Miss Bishop 
depicts with sympathetic touch the teen 
age, before the problem of living brings 
slumped poses and taut eyes. 

Naturalness of expression has always 
been an important factor in Miss Bish- 
op’s work. Especially is this felt in such 
compositions as Taking Off Coat, Lip- 
stick and Ice Cream Cones. Besides Miss 
Bishop’s ability to catch a scene or ges- 
ture in a few masterly strokes, she also 
reveals a penetrative insight into the 
lives of these working girls. The artist 
may be seen at her best in Nude Bending 
and in Resting, the latter showing a 
pair of affectionate lovers taking a pub- 
lic nap. 


West Virginia Results 


Lyle Hatcher Bennett took highest 
honors in the seventh annual exhibition 
of the Allied Artists of West Virginia, 
held last fortnight at the Municipal 
Auditorium of Charleston, W. Va. Her 
prize-winning entry, Counterpoint, was 
described by a local critic as “shrewdly 
and simply designed, keyed low in color 
and carefully painted. Sharing honors 
in the oil division was Genevieve, a 
“firmly drawn and brilliantly colored” 
portrait by Grace M. Frame. Second 
prize in oils went to Marie T. Kelly, 
and third to Naomi S. Hosterman. 

Watercolor prize-winners were Mary 
McC. Black, Lewis Stemple and John 
Sowers; winner in drawing: Barbara 
Hohl; prints: Kingsley Hughes, and 
sculpture, Robert Martens. 


Gives Old Master Prints 


Miss Freda L. Klapp, honorary cura- 
tor of prints at the San Diego Fine Arts 
Gallery, has presented to that institu- 
tion 27 old master prints. The works, 
which comprise a sketchy survey of 
printmaking beginning with the 16th 
century, include a Rembrandt, a Bout 
and a Goltzius from the Albertina Col- 
lection, a Beham from the Esdaile Col- 
lection and a Koller Diirer. 































Three Individualists }R< 








INDIVIDUALISM is the keynote of the Ti 
summer group show at the Perls Ga}. Rav 
lery where the three distinctive paint. 4™ 
ers, Frederick Haucke, Darrel Austin | ™% 
and Reginald Wilson are holding forth drat 
during June. The inventive Haucke in. | 2! 
cludes some of his newer red-veineg} ™ ‘ 
creations, such as the striking Sel. for 
Portrait with the artist’s haunted face tant 
casting a shadow on the earth (the a 
Dark Continent at that). His Magic} ™ 
Pool has a golden-haired maiden stand. / 
ing deep in a pool and holding an irides. | * 
cent Haucke fish. a 

Darrel Austin seems to be going in gf 
for more color, as evidenced by the wit 
Girl and Her Wand, a swamp scene i 
with a lady in black tights lying prone ee 
on the dank earth. Here red and orange Ra 
steal into Austin’s moss green and sil- as 
very grays, dispelling some of the mys. Vir 
tery in his strange creations. More de- stu 
lightful is The Bather with its touch of art 
blush pink and Dutch blue reflections wo 
on the water. we 

Reginald Wilson, now in the Army, ba! 
is represented by a few of his sturdy (s] 
Middle-Western compositions, none of ses 
which are lacking in the distinctive Wil- 
son humor. dil 

sic 
Delaware Annual an 

Delaware artists, pupils of Howard N 
Pyle and members of the Wilmington | 
Society of the Fine Arts last month 
teamed up, as they have in previous } in 
years, to stage an annual exhibition at | ™ 
the Delaware Art Center, Wilmington. | of 
The show, comprising 115 watercolors, | 
prints, drawings and illustrations, was | {€ 
juried by Edward Hopper (chairman), | * 
Isabel Bishop, Stow Wengenroth and | & 
Adolf Dehn, who selected the exhibits } ©! 
and named Three Willows by John W. | # 
McCoy, 2nd, as first prize winner. Sec- 
ond prize went to Thomas Beatty’s Red } ® 
Church in a Snowstorm, and honorable | * 
mention to Ruth B. Zimmerli’s Regent } 3 
Park, 1939. ? 

In the print section of the exhibition, 7 


Gertrude H. Balch’s Along Third Street 
captured top honors, with the honorable 
mention going to Lily S. Converse’s 
Shells. 


Southington Gets Mural 


The Post Office at Southington, Con- 
necticut, is now decorated by a large 
mural, oil on canvas, by Ann Hunt Spen- 
cer. Measuring 14 by 6 feet, the deco- 
ration depicts a lush Connecticut land- 
scape, dominated by a haying scene. The 
work was commissioned by the Section 
of Fine Arts, which conducted a com- 
petition to select the New England art- 
ist for this project. 

Jurors of the competition were Henry 
LaFarge (chairman), Theodore Sizer, 
Charles H. Sawyer, Winslow Ames and 
James T. Soby. 


See oe ee ee ee a 


Columbia Architecture Prize 


Hayden Johnson has won, for the sec- 
ond time, the Henry Wright Memorial 
prize competition at Columbia Univer- 
sity’s School of Architecture. The com- 
petition was based on plans for a de- 
fense housing project, a subject most 
pertinent today. 
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Raveson’s Debut 


THE SPIRITED WATERCOLORS of Sherman 
Raveson at the Associated American 
Artists, New York, through June 6 deal 
mostly with horse racing, varying in 
dramatic content from the pounding 
hoofs in Closing In to the photo finish 
in The Final Break. This enthusiasm 
for action of young Raveson, an impor- 
tant art director (he helped design Life 
magazine's format), contributes towards 
making his first one-man show a suc- 
cess. Quickness of perception and a 
way with the watercolor brush gives an 
animated touch to his work, especially 
the turf and paddock scenes. 

A unique stunt is Race Track Notes 
with its painted sheath of horse sketches 
pinned to a grained wall. Next to horses 
come women and old houses, and here 
Raveson leans more towards caricature, 
as in the pair of doll-faced nuns in 
Vincentian Sisters and the humorous 
study of one of the summer professional 
art students in Modern Gloucester. The 
woman depicted looks as though she 
were more prepared to thump out a 
batch of biscuits than to settle down 
(spread eagle fashion) for an afternoon 
session of dock painting. 

Among the Burchfieldesque studies of 
dilapidated houses and “past gone” mdan- 
sions the best are Gingerbread Twins 
and Octogenarian. 


No Bird Bath for Oregon 


Oregon State College, Corvallis, has 
instituted a series of exhibitions hav- 
ing as their objective the building up 
of an alumni collection. The first show, 
held during the last half of May, af- 
forded the graduating class an oppor- 
tunity to select a painting for presen- 
tation to the institution as a class pres- 
ent—a notable replacement of the tradi- 
tional bird-bath. 

It is planned, also, to have the an- 
nual commencement-time exhibition 
serve as a stock from which individual 
alumni may make purchases for pre- 
sentation to the school. 


Teen Age Art Lovers 


Certainly one of the country’s most 
art-conscious high schools is the Gar- 
dena High School of Los Angeles, which 
is essembling a notable permanent col- 
lection with the senior class adding to 
it each year. This year the class or- 
ganized a purchase prize exhibition out 
of which it acquired works by Emil 
J. Kosa, Jr., and Clyde Forsythe. Each 
received a $250 award. 


Win Rosenberg Scholarships 

Officials of the San Francisco Art As- 
sociation announce the winners of the 
third Abraham Rosenberg Scholarships: 
Ray Bertrand, lithographer, and Wil- 
liam L. Clark, designer and craftsman. 
This is the first time the award has been 
given in the line of crafts, having been 
previously awarded to painters and 
sculptors. 


Marmor Shop Moves 

The Marmor Book and Art Shop, deal- 
ers in art books, pictures and frames, 
has moved to new quarters at 77 W. 
47th Street, New York City. The firm 
Was formerly located at 1212 Sixth Ave- 
nue. 
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One of the favorite hawnts of motion picture stars marooned in Chicago be- 
tween trains is the Art Institute, one of the nation’s highest ranking museums. A 
recent visitor was the Hollywood male-lead, Charles Boyer, whose favorite exhi- 
bition gallery was that devoted to the canvases of his illustrious countrymen, the 
French painters of the 19th and 20th centuries. Of these paintings, the one most 
personally interesting to Boyer was Renoir’s famous portrait of his son, Jean. The 
subject, shorn of the long locks painted by his father and now grown to manhood, 
is a prominent Hollywood director and a close friend of the actor. Thus, through 
the medium of art, two famous Frenchmen, now citizens of the world’s film capital, 
held a mystical meeting in a Mid-West city. 


Hoosier Artists 


IT’S OLD HOME MONTH for Hoosier art- 
ists at the John Herron Museum, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. There, through the 
middle of June, 138 oils, watercolors, 
pastels and sculptures by Indiana art- 
ists remain on view. The exhibits were 
studied by J. Jeffrey Grant and Zoltan 
Sepeshy, who allotted the prizes. 


First award, the $150 Art Associa- 
tion prize, they awarded to Floyd D. 
Hopper for his canvas, Blue Monday, 
a carefully integrated landscape with 
figures. The $100 Holcomb award went 
to Henrik M. Mayer for his feelingly 
brushed, soundly constructed portrait, 
Louise, while the $50 Evans prize for 
watercolor went to Paul A. Wehr for 
his Brick Mansion, a technically accom- 
plished work in which washes are han- 
dled with dexterity, being tight and 
controlled when depicting masonry, and 
wet and doose when representing a 
clouded sky. The $50 Art Association 
prize for sculpture was taken by Jon 
Jonson with his stylized, powerful Car- 
gador. (Jonson is also scheduled in the 
I.B.M. sculpture show on view at the 
Corcoran Gallery in Washington.) 


The show carries an additional $50 
prize. Given by Hoosier Booth Tarking- 
ton, the prize will be awarded June 8 
on the basis of popular votes. 

Honorable mention winners in oil 
were Stella C. Coler, Joe H. Cox, Robert 
H. Selby and Charles M. West, Jr.; in 
watercolor: Anne W. West, Marion L. 
Patterson and Joe H. Cox; in sculpture: 
Karl Martz, 


Recorded for “Life” 


ONE of the most dramatic pictorial 
records so far to come out of this war 
is that of Tom Lea, young Texas artist 
who completed an assignment for Life 
Magazine on the North Atlantic Naval 
front. Lea, a relative of Homer Lea, the 
American who became a General in the 
Chinese Army and years ago wrote The 
Valor of Ignorance which foretold the 
present war with Japan, traveled with 
a destroyer on a perilous mission through 
the icy winter waters of the Far North. 
He got several “snootfuls of the sea” 
that sailors talk about, including enemy 
torpedo action. 

Lea’s record, which appears in the 
May 25 issue of Life, is charged with 
the impact of an eye-witness account. 
Through it shines the cold, undaunted 
courage of men in danger, the hard, im- 
placable devotion to duty and the bleak, 
rigorous life of sailors and officers oper- 
ating in an area where the elements are 
violent and hostile. Lea’s record, much 
of which is reproduced in full color, in- 
cludes over-all views of destroyer and 
sea-plane tenders ancnored in the sha- 
dow of Icelandic peaks, scenes of ship- 
board life and portraits of tense-visaged 
men who ride and fight America’s war- 
ships. 


Indian Art in Los Angeles 


The comprehensive exhibition of the 
art of the American Indian, which was 
organized and first shown at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, is now on view at 
the Los Angeles Museum. 
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Buffalo Goes All-Out 


Tue Albright Art Gallery in Buffalo 
has geared its summer program com- 
pletely to the war effort. Beginning 
June 8, the gallery will be closed during 
the mornings, but will be open from 
2 to 9:30 P.M. in order to provide people 
occupied in war activities an opportuni- 
ty for relaxation. An informal and flex- 
ible program of illustrated gallery talks 
and music is being arranged for four 
evenings a week, the talks of a varied 
nature to appeal to the multiple inter- 
ests of the community. 


Carrying the work of the gallery into 
the service mens’ recreation rooms and 
the induction center, a series of “Dis- 
plays for Service Men” is being arranged 
by the staff and a corps of volunteer 
workers, headed by Mrs. Philip C. Elli- 
ott, wife of the director of the School 
of Fine Arts. These displays provide 
miniature exhibitions representing top- 
ics of such wide interest as Sports, Life 
in the Armed Forces, Arms and Armor, 
and Airplanes Made by Local Factories. 
Many of the pictures are color repro- 
ductions; others are photographs; all 
are selected from the regular Loan De- 
partment of the Gallery, started ten 
years ago to service the Buffalo schools. 

Mounted on six foot exhibition panels, 
the displays are now ready to go out to 
the induction centers and Service Mens’ 
recreation rooms throughout the area. 
The first group is now on view at the 
gallery, waiting to be called for by an 
army truck. 


One of the most popular panels so far 
is that devoted to sports, in which a 
work of Nathaniel Currier keeps com- 
pany with a Pieter Brueghel, the Discus 
Thrower and F. Molina Campos. In Arms 
and Armor, the present day service man 
is introduced to a helmet for a horse, 
worn by no less a steed than that of 
Charles of Burgundy in the 15th cen- 
tury, and the portraits of such redoubt- 
able soldiers as St. George and the 16th 
century William of Orange. 







ARTISTS! 


Bring your pictures to 


THE ATTENTION OF AMERICA 
through the 


ART APPRECIATION MOVEMENT 





Self Portrait: VINCENT CANADE 


Canade by Canade 


VINCENT CANADE, during his struggle 
for recognition, spent many hours gaz- 
ing into a mirror, painting those self 
portraits which later brought him con- 
siderable fame. One of them, the earli- 
est in the series, has just been purchased 
by the Albright Art Gallery of Buffalo 
for its Room of Contemporary Art. The 
new Albright canvas was painted when 
the artist was a young man, shortly af- 
ter his arrival in this country from Italy 
where he was born some 50 years ago. 
Canade’s canvas was formerly in the 
collection of Guy Eglinton, who in 1928 
wrote of this subject in a monograph on 
the artist: 

“It is in his heads that Canade’s mas- 
tery is most clearly shown. The human 
head, the most complex thing under the 
sun, he will set down whole, as it were, 
with one sweep of the brush... . 
His self-portraits reveal most clearly 


Thousands of original paintings to be offered with 
the cooperation of Leading American Artists in 100 
cities in the U.S.A. under the sponsorship of lead- 
ing civic, social, cultural and educational leaders. 







Intensive newspaper, magazine and radio promotion 


BOARD OF JUDGES: John Sloan, 
Reginald Marsh, Walter Pach, 
Alphaeus Cole, Howard Patterson. 


Address inquiries to: 


ART APPRECIATION MOVEMENT, 730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

















the increasing turmoil of his mind, f 
since the conflict is primarily wit} 
himself, it is against himself that }j 
bitterest hatred is directed. 

“In the earliest, he pictures him: 
as a little man with a hat, a shy, sengi 
tive little man with nothing very p 
markable about him but his eyes. Ess 
tially modest and most simply pain 
the whole picture is not very large, g 
at that the head is far from filling it 
But as the series progresses his modest 
gives place to alternate arrogance ar 
self-accusation. At one moment he @ 
torts his features into symbols of vice, ai 
the next paints himself a pale asceti¢ 
martyr. There is no end to the roles for 
which he casts himself. 

“In the famous Double Self-Portraij 
(dubbed irreverently Sunday and Me 
day) he is the complete degenera 
Himself, as he styles it, as he is and ¢ 
he would like to be, though which ig 
which, God knows, so desperate are the 
faces which scowl] out of that magnifi- 
cent canvas.” 


























Cresson Winners 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY an- 
nounces the 11 students who were this 
year awarded the much-coveted Cresson 
Memorial Scholarships, valued at $1,100 
each. The awards, which formerly pro- 
vided for travel and study in Europe, 
may now be used for travel in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. They are apportioned 
to provide each winner with $900 cash 
and $200 for tuition in the Academy’s 
school next year. 

Winners in painting: Geraldine L 
Funk, Katherine Gallagher, Mrs. Jean- 
ette Neuman Kohn, Madeleine Robert- 
son, Samuel C. Gholson and John Han- 
len. Illustration winners: Norman Bis- 
husky and Richard Lesseraux. Mural 
decoration: Jane Hayward and Phillip 
S. Merrill. Sculpture: John Paul Hoppe. 

Other end-of-the-season prizes award- 
ed to Academy students were the $300 
and $200 Toppan prizes to, respectively, 
Charles K. Redfern and John H. Wright; 
and two $100 Toppan honorable men- 
tions, to Walter D. Condit and Robert 
M. Hervey. Two Packard prizes went to 
James J. Ponter and Mrs. Marian Free- 
man Holland; the Ramborger award, to 
Eleanor M. Thorn, and the Thouron 
prizes to John Hanlen, Hugh Wiley, Mrs. 
Marian Freeman Holland and Winifred 
Haggart. 

The following students were awarded 
prizes and honorable mentions for their 
work in specific fields of art: Louis D. 
Day, Jr., Peter Colaprete, Marie Egner, 
James J. Ponter, John W. Simms and 
Helen V. Stone. 
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Denver Buys a Johnson 


A painting, New York From Gover- 
nor’s Island, by Tom, Loftin Johnson, 
winner of first prize in the Carnegie 
Institute’s “New Directions” exhibition, 
has been added to the permanent col- 
lection of the Denver Museum. 

Although small in size, the Johnson 
canvas is large in feeling. The towering 
structures of downtown Manhattan have 
been reduced by the artist to their sim- 
plest shapes. These he has composed 
with authority into a composition alive 
with the overtones of a crowded, gran- 
ite-hard city. 
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Please Do Not Disturb: ALEXANDER BROOK 


Spring of 1942 


IT IS A HAPPY SHOW at the Rehn Gal- 
leries, New York, where the annual 
“Spring 1942” runs into the middle of 
June, for only pleasant and undisturb- 
ing canvases are on display, such as 
the new Alexander Brook canvas Please 
Do Not Disturb. This enticing study of 
an unconsciously posed girl in the pro- 
cess of dressing is enlived by a whim- 
sical Brook touch, a little white kitten 
napping on its mistress’ white petticoat. 

Henry Mattson offers April Moment— 
bouyant, poetic, delightful with a will- 
of-the-wisp character; while Morris 
Kantor contributes Knotted Pines stand- 
ing impressively against a billowing sky. 
A fanciful Peppino Mangravite still 
life of flowers with a horse and rider 
seen through the window adds to the 
exhibition, as does Henry Varnum Poor's 
new treatment of the marine theme 
called Western Sea. In che old master 
tradition is Alexander James’ well 
painted Bread and Wine, while a touch 
of Van Gogh emotionalism is reflected 
in Georgina Klitgaard’s Sunrise with 
its blazing sun and corn shocks like 
marching Wizard of Oz characters. Other 
canvases claiming attention are the 
Eastertide fantasy Resurrection by 
Franklin Watkins, the more familiar 
Rate de Ballet by John Carroll and 
Johnson Hasbrouck and His Possessions 
by Bruce Mitchell. 


Rocky Mountain Annual 


The Denver Museum has scheduled 
its 48th annual exhibition to open June 
28 and continue on view through August 
30. Comprising work in all media, the 
show will be juried by Perry T. Rath- 
bone, director of the St. Louis Museum, 
Arnold Blanch and Frederic H. Douglas, 
director of the Denver Museum. 

Denver’s show will be the only major 
presentation in the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion this season. The Colorado Springs 
Fine Arts Center, which formerly spon- 
sored an annual “Artists West of the 
Mississippi” exhibition, will not hold 
that feature this year. 





Poster Ideas Wanted 


AmeEnRIca’s artists have clamored for a 
role to play in‘the nation’s war effort. 
The Treasury Department has just out- 
lined one for them. Professional artists 
have been asked for poster ideas, to be 
submitted in the form of sketches, 7%” 
wide by 10” high, or 14%” wide by 
20” high. 

Designs should be simple, effective, 
both in layout and idea. They should 
serve to stimulate the sale of War 
Bonds. Says the Treasury Department: 
“These posters should be arresting, 
should stir the emotions quickly and 
awaken the patriotic desire to buy more 
War Bonds. Realistic treatment is most 
effective. It appeals to the largest num- 
ber of people. Symbols should be used 
sparingly, if at all. Audience reaction 
studies show that they are often mis- 
understood.” 

This is not a competition. It is an in- 
vitation to submit ideas for posters. All 
sketches submitted will receive careful 
study from qualified experts. Ideas 
which are approved will be paid for at 
the rate of $25 each. If the approved 
idea is to be worked up into a compre- 
hensive sketch, an additional fee of $25 
will be paid. Full sized, finished posters, 
when ordered, will be paid for at the 
rate of $100 to $250, depending upon 
number of colors and other details. 
The words, “Buy United States War 
Bonds,” must appear on each sketch. 

Sketches are to be sent, post-paid, to 
Director’s Office, Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, 14th & C Streets, S. W., 
Washington, D. C. The package should 
be labeled on the outside, “War Bond 
Posters.” 


Linoleum Plus 


PaTRICcIA SMITH is an unusual young 
artist. She takes such formidable-sound- 
ing substances as methyl-methacrylate 
and electrolitic metallic powders, and 
combining with them synthetic resins, 
crystals of silicate, mica, plastics and 
dyes, creates an individualistic, semi- 
abstract art. The basis for Miss Smith’s 
compositions is carved linoleum, over 
the surface of which she applies the 
above mentioned substances to achieve 
striking textural effects and color pat- 
terns. 

A group of Miss Smith’s creations can 
be seen during the early part of June 
in the Hans Knoll showrooms in New 
York. Distinctively framed and displayed 
in conjunction with custom-designed 
modern furniture, the Smith linoleums 
are effective decorative panels, sleek 
and modern, evincing color sense and 
an inherent feeling for design. Indian- 
esque, a vividly colored head, is almost 
linear in conception, while Mother and 
Child utilizes large masses and color 
areas. Girl combines the two approaches. 

In several of the exhibits Miss Smith 
collaborated with the furniture design- 
er, creating for him table tops of carved 
and lacquered linoleum. A striking ex- 
hibit is a huge carved and lacquered 
linoleum carpet, abstract in design. 
Lighting for the show, designed by 
Richard Kelley, is ingenious, inexpen- 
sive and simple, consisting of reflector- 
bulbs directed at small ceiling mirrors 
which focus the beam on the exhibits. 





BUY WAR BONDS 


* 


Pay for Paintings 


with Bonds 
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FERARGIL 


63 East 57 Street, New York 


















DURAND - RUEL 


12 East Fifty-seventh Street 
NEW YORK 


XIX and XX Century 
French Paintings 


PARIS 
37 Avenue de Friedland 
ESTABLISHED 1803 





June 15— Exhibition —July 3 —— 


SMALL PAINTINGS 


Important American Artists 





MIDTOWN 


A. D. GRUSKIN, Director 
605 Madison Ave. (bet. 57 & 58 Sts.) WN. Y. 


SILVERMINE GUILD of ARTISTS 


Exhibitions through the Summer 






Silvermine, Norwalk, Conn. 


Bus Service from Norwalk R.R. Station 


CONTEMPORARY 
ART S§ 38 w. 57th St. N. Y. 


FOR THE June 8 thru July 
LOVE OF AMERICA 


SMALL FAINTINGS IN 
SEARCH OF GOOD HOMES 


SALES ON A BUDGET PLAN 








| FIFTH SELECTION OF 


WORKS BY PAUL KLEE | 


NIERENDORF 
18 E. 57 ¢ NEW YORK | 


PAINTINGS by 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ARTISTS 


KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES 


730 Fifth Avenue * New York 


DISTINCTIVE FRAMES 


hand carved, hand finished, to suit the indi- 
vidual painting. Surprisingly moderate rates. 
WE SUGGEST A PERSONAL VISIT 
AS WE HAVE NO CATALOGUE 


MIDTOWN FRAME SHOP 
605 Madison Ave., N. Y. © PLaza 8-2818 


(bet. 57 and 58 St.—4th floor) 
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THE DOWNTOWN 


* *& *& GALLERY 


JUNE EXHIBITION 


PETER BLUME 
STUART DAVIS 
BERNARD KARFIOL 
Y. KUNIYOSHI 
JULIAN LEVI 
KATHERINE SCHMIDT 
CHARLES SHEELER 
NILES SPENCER 
WILLIAM ZORACH 


And Younger Group 
AT SPECIAL PRICES 


43 East 51st Street, New York 


EXHIBITION 














Nursery Paintings by 


WINIFRED JOHNSON 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
*‘Bundles for America” 


Until June 15 


NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 
15 EAST 57 STREET 





FIVE-MAN SHOW 


Clifton G. Newell Pauline Crumb Smith 
Helen Coster Train Natalie Jasrukynaite 
Joseph A. Buzzelli 


Thru June 6 


SUMMER OFFENSIVE and 
BARRAGE EXHIBITIONS 


Oils ¢ Watercolors ¢ Sculpture 


VENDOME ART GALLERIES 


23 W. 56 St., N. Y. C. 
Pierre Matisse 


MODERN FRENCH 
Madison Ave. and 57th Street 
Fuller Building, New York 









| 


HONORE DAUMIER 


ORIGINAL LITHOGRAPHS 


FRAMED AND 


3 $4 EACH wounrten 
GALERIE ST. ETIENNE ww” york 


New York 





|| THE BRICK STORE MUSEUM. 
| Permanent Historical Collection 
and 


|| Exhibits of Art by Maine Artists 
June 15 to September 15 
Weekdays: 10-12 and 2-5 
| Route 1 Kunnebunk, Maine | 
= 
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Colin P. Kelly, Jr.: BRADFoRD LAMBERT 


Portrait of a Hero 


A POSTHUMOUS PORTRAIT of Captain 
Colin P. Kelly, Jr., first hero of Amer- 
ica’s war with Japan, has just been fin- 
ished by Bradford Lambert and will go 
on view at the Arthur U. Newton Gal- 
leries, New York, from June 3 to 13, 
for the benefit of U. S. O. Later it will 
be presented to West Point where it 
will hang in Memorial Hall along with 
the Stuarts and Copleys. 

Done from a series of photographs 
and with the advice of the flier’s moth- 
er and his widow, the portrait shows 
the youthful Kelly in full dress uniform 
against a West Point background. Ma- 
jor Saxton, flight instructor at the 
United States Military Academy, posed 
in his uniform for the figure, while art- 
ist Lambert made a composite study 
of the head, which according to Mrs. 
Kelly is an excellent likeness. 

Kelly was the U. S. pilot who shortly 
after the bombing of Pearl Harbor was 
given the task of attacking a Japanese 
force consisting of a transport, auxiliary 
vessels and a battleship. Due to lack 
of time, the large bomber piloted by 
Kelly was carrying only three bombs 
instead of the full cargo of death. A 
capital ship had never been attacked 
before except by a formation of planes, 
but Captain Kelly sank the battleship 
with his three bombs. Japanese fighter 
planes attacked the bomber, but he suc- 
ceeded in keeping it in level flight until 
all his crew had parachuted to safety. 
Too late, Capt. Kelly left the controls. 
When his body was found, it was dis- 
covered that the ripcord of his para- 
chute had never been pulled. 

The original sketch of the portrait 
goes to Kelly’s three-year old son 
“Corky,” for whom President Roose- 
velt has written a letter to the next 
President appointing him to West Point 
sometime in the 1950s. 


BRUMMER 


110 EAST FIFTY-EIGHTH ST. 














Ruckstull Dies at 89 - 


FREDERICK WELLINGTON RUCKSTULL, 
sculptor, writer and unwavering defend. 
er of the conservative tradition, 
May 26 at his New York City home, He 
was 89 years old. 

Born in Breitenbach, Alsace, Ruck. 
stull was brought to the United States 
as an infant and educated in the public 
schools of St. Louis. As a young man 
he went to study art in Paris, remaini 
in the European art capital for 12 years 
and winning an honorable mention in 
the Salon of 1888. 

Back in America, Ruckstull won the 
grand medal in the Chicago Exposition 
of 1893 and was a member of the fine 
arts jury at the Atlanta Exposition and 
chief of the sculpture section of the St, 
Louis Exposition. Ruckstull received and 
executed a large number of important 
commissions for memorials, monuments, 
public portraits and architectural sculp. 
tures, including Solon, a heroic bronze 
in the Library of Congress and colossal 
granite heads adorning the facade of 
the Library building. Statuary Hall and 
the Capitol in Washington house works 
by Ruckstull, as do official buildings in 
many parts of the country. 

A writer and critic as well as a 
sculptor, Ruckstull was editor of The 
Art World and was the author of The 
Great Works of Art and What Makes 
Them Great, a widely circulated and 
much-discussed book. He was a founder 
of the National Sculpture Society, vice- 
president of the Municipal Art Society 
and the Architectural League of New 
York, and a member of the National 
Institute of Arts and Sciences and the 
National Arts Club. 

Surviving are a widow, the former 
Adelaide Pholman; a son, Myron J. 
Ruckstull, and a sister, Miss Nettie 
Ruckstull of St. Louis. 


Thumb Box Annual 


Thumb box sketches arranged in 
groups of four by 38 artists make up 
the annual summer show at the Barbi- 
zon-Plaza Galleries. These small pic- 
tures, satisfying both as an exercise for 
the artists and as home: decoration, 
range from personal creations, such as 
Ruth Ray’s unusually patterned and 
softly textured gouaches, to the group 
of sparkling landscapes by Henry E. 
Winzenried. 

Oscar Weidhaas, who never gives a 
disappointing performance, is seen again 
with a few witty comments in which an 
original arrangement of a familiar scene 
is a leading factor. Guy Wiggins con- 
tributes some swirling snow scenes, in 
contrast to Charlotte K. Lermont’s gray- 
toned scenes of overcast wintry days. 
Other out-of-the-ordinary pieces are the 
twilight scenes by Josephine Paddock, 
the picturesque contributions by Donald 
F. Donaldson, the broken color compo- 
sitions by Edith R. Joyce and the poetic 
landscapes by Samuel Roller. 


GALLERY 


NEW YORK 
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The Normandie: HENRY SCHNAKENBERG 


And Some Say It Wasn't Sabotage 


Star of the Kraushaar summer group 
show is Henry Schnakenberg’s narration 
on the Normandie disaster. A 20th cen- 
tury Currier & Ives report on a topical 
event of major importance, this new 
canvas shows the former pride of the 
French fleet after fire had spelled her 
doom, with billows of smoke and streams 
of water adding to the intensity of the 
action. This particular piece of art re- 
porting (the reviewer was also an eye 
witness) is almost authentically perfect 
except for the summery blue sky, for 
on that tragic day the sky was bright 
and clear with a wintry cast. Today the 
Normandie lies helpless on her side 
while workmen prepare her for even- 
tual resurrection. 

Also in Kraushaar’s well arranged 


Picked for Popularity 


Two of the most popular paintings 
from one-man shows held during the 
past year, as well as two paintings 
from next season’s scheduled shows, 
make up the June attraction at the No. 
10 Gallery. Outstanding are Glen Ran- 
ney’s Summer Promise, Fredrick Coun- 
sel’s forceful Coal Barge, the sparkling 
Corcovado by Guido Horvath, the freely 
brushed Saranac Lake Beard by Rita 
Hovey-King, the Gaspe tempera Grand 
Vallee by Margaret Hoskins and Win- 
field Scott Hoskins’ American Tourists, 
seen in the Metropolitan Museum’s “On 
the Bright Side” exhibition. 

As a preview of next year’s schedule 
are examples by Georvie Rivers, Amory 
Hooper, Edgar Littlefield (ceramics), 
Rosetta Bohnerts and Edward E. Bur- 
Toughs, dean of the Dayton Art Insti- 
tute. 


Yun Gee in Benefit Show 

An exhibition of 30 paintings by Yun 
Gee will be held at the Milch Galleries, 
New York, from June 2 to 13 for the 
benefit of the Democracy in Action 
Fund of the British and American Am- 
bulance Corps. Toward the fund will 
80 an admission charge of $1.10 on 
Opening day and a percentage of sales. 


show are two interesting horse studies, 
one called The Pavers by Mahonri Young 
and the other Horses, Heat and Hay- 
dust by Henry G. Keller. Guy Pene du 
Bois shows his 1941 National Academy 
prizewinner Old Trooper, while Dean 
Fausett exhibits Green Mountains, win- 
ner of the 3rd prize of $500 at the 1941 
Carnegie “Directions in American Paint- 
ing” exhibition. 

Other interesting canvases are the 
pert young miss in a blue-gray gown by 
Esther Williams, a large Walt Dehner 
street scene in the West Indies and 
Yvonne du Bois’ ambitious study of 
South Street, a likable cityscape that 
still retains some of du Bois pére’s color 
theories, especially in the purplish shad- 
ows and yellow-tinged lights. 


Paints Canastota Mural 


Recently installed in the Post Office at 
Canastota, N. Y., was the mural, The 
Onion Fields, by Alison Mason Kings- 
bury, prominent New York painter. The 
work crisply handled and richly colored, 
represents an effective orchestration of 
simple elements. It won the praise of 
Anna Wetherill Olmsted, director of the 
Syracuse Museum, when sketches for 
the mural were recently on view at that 
institution. 

Commission for the mural was award- 
ed through a Section of Fine Arts com- 
petition in which 93 artists submitted 
119 entries. Jurors Anna Wetherill Olm- 
sted, John Davis Hatch, Jr., and Jere 
Wickwire were unanimous in naming 
Miss Kingsbury’s design the winner. The 
artist, known for her 57th Street exhi- 
bitions of easel paintings, has executed 
other murals, notably the successful 
War Memorial commission at Cornell 
University. 


Drawing Show Prolonged 

The exhibition, “Aspects of Modern 
Drawing,” which was scheduled to close 
at the Buchholz Gallery, New York, on 
May 30, has been extended. The show, 
reviewed in the last issue of the DicEstT, 
will run through June 6. 





The Strongest and Most Attractive Print 
Boz on the Market To-day 
Three-ply wood veneer frame covered with 
waterproof imitation leather. Two metal locks 
standard solander style. Four sizes. Each box 
holds 50 prints. 


SIZES AND PRICES 





Postage Paid in United States 
Size A for 14 x 19 inch mats oeee3.00 
Size B for 16 x 22 inch mats $2.50 
Size C for 18 x 22 inch mats 3.00 


Size D for 20 x 24 inch mats............ $3.50 


Alden Galleries 
615 Wyandotte St. Kansas City, Mo. 


NEWCOMB-MACKLIN 


COMPANY 
PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 
NEW YORK 


45 WEST 27th STREET 


KEEPING PACE WITH ART NEEDS OF 

TODAY — PROMPT DELIVERY — STOCK 

FRAMES — MAIL ORDERS — SPECIAL 
SIZES — CATALOGUES 


CHICAGO 


400 N. STATE STREET 


INE ARTIST COLOR 


OIL~WATER-TEMPERA-PASTEL 
- Pure-Brilliant-Reliable 


“The Colors the Ole! Masters Would Hove Used” | 





















, 7 Artists’ Colermen, Sine 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE, MD. 
Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 


Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


COBALT BLUES 
COBALT GREENS 
COBALT VIOLETS 
CERULEAN BLUES 
GENUINE AUREOLINE 
EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 
OXIDES 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE %& SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


ETC. 


“I have recommended EL GRECO HAND 
GROUND COLORS to fellow artists as equal 
to the finest European paints.” 

—LYONEL FEININGER 


We carry genuine Retoucher Varnish 
20% Discount on Above Materials 


DANIELS’ ARTISTS MATERIALS 
16 WAVERLY PLACE ° NEW YORK CITY 








AtThe Roosevelt everything that 
makes New York so interesting 
is right at your elbow. Step off 
your train at Grand Central, 
follow the private passageway 
direct to the Roosevelt, enjoy 
friendlier service ... cheerful, 
spacious rooms...delicious food 
..-and a restful atmosphere that 
have endeared The Roosevelt to 
its guests year after year. Attrac- 
tive rooms with bath from $4.50. 


GUY 
LOMBARDO 


and his Royal 
Canadians in the 


ROOSEVELT 
GRILL 


z Nightly except 
Sundays 
HOTEL 


FRROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 


Try it for a day 
eee oC ont ites 
T FOR YE 


TRANSIENT RATES 

from $4 
Perr MeL) 
Perri biG) 


Single Room 
Double 


Suites 


Lhe | ; 
ad 
Mitel © 


ees ble) 4 il) | eae orenilt 


Philadelphia Given 
Whitney Tapestries 


IN MEMORY of Gertrude Vanderbilt 
Whitney, noted sculptor and art patron 
who died April 17, a famous set of four 
Beauvais tapestries has been presented 
to the Philadelphia Museum. Given by 
Mrs. Whitney’s family, the tapestries 
were woven in 1761 from designs by 
the painter Deshayes, son-in-law of 
Boucher, and comprise the original set 
commissioned by the French Govern- 
ment. Only two other sets were woven. 
The four scenes in the Philadelphia set 
are The Anger of Achilles, Reproaches 
of Hector, Minerva and Hercules. 

These tapestries formed part of the 
decorations of the famous Fifth Avenue 
mansion decorated by Stanford White 
for the late Harry Payne Whitney, 
which was sold last fortnight. Reputedly 
valued at more than $100,000, they were 
bought in by the family for presentation 
to the Philadelphia Museum. 

The gift brings the museum’s collec- 
tion of tapestries to a level equalled 
only by the National Museums of 
France. Already in its possession are 
such famous Beauvais tapestries as the 
first to be woven from Boucher’s designs 
—an immense Village Féte, five scenes 
in one, made, signed and dated 1736 for 
the Chamber of the Prince de Soubise, 
son of a mistress of Louis XIV. This 
work, said to be finest single example 
known, was sold in Paris for $125,000 
in 1929. It was presented to the museum 
by Mrs. J. Horace Harding. This work, 
and others of historic importance, are 
now on exhibition in the West Foyer of 
the museum, together with the four 
Whitney tapestries. 


Vance Kirkland Praised 


Vance Kirkland, prominent Colorado 
artist, was a recent exhibitor at the 
University of Denver, which, under the 
fine arts direction of Campton Bell, is 
presenting a series of exhibitions of 
work by local artists. 

In writing about Kirkland’s render- 
ing of the mountains that are such a 
determining factor in all western Colo- 
rado landscape, the critic of the Rocky 
Mountain News stated: “This artist nev- 
er underestimates the value of intrigu- 
ing, decorative detail, but at the same 
time never forgets the solid understruc- 
ture of the hills themselves. His moun- 
tains never look like paper cut-outs, due 
perhaps to his arbitrary control of the 
light. Ranch in Colorado, with its red 
and green hills, is a superb example of 
Kirkland’s ability to grasp and then put 
down his subject.” 


RALPH M. CHAIT 
GALLERIES 


EARLY CHINESE ART 


VISIT OUR 
NEW GALLERIES 
AT 


24 East 58 St. New York City 


Night Light: CHARLES Owens 


Small But Worthy 


WITH ACCENT on smaller pictures the 
Wakefield Gallery has opened its sum- 
mer season with an interesting selection 
of works by its group of artists, promi- 
nent among these being Charles Owens 
and Director Betty Parsons. Owens all 
but steals the show with his lamp-lighted 
streets and cafe scenes which further 
attest to ability as a sincere and original 
painter, while Mrs. Parsons strengthens 
her reputation as a painter with two 
nervously alive landscapes, recently in- 
cluded in her one-man show at the Mid- 
town Galleries. 

Of the sea-shell-and-sea-object school 
are the creations of Richard Magni and 
Alfonso Ossorio, delicately and elabo- 
rately executed. Unusual in thought but 
disappointing in color is Walter Murch’s 
Sphere. Appealing are Maxim Kopf’s 
Martinique scenes, colorfully shimmer- 
ing in a blotted effect. Other star ex- 
hibits are Pink Lawn by Tibor Gergely, 
Return by Gertrude Abercrombie and 
Sage Fuller by Lily Cushing Emmet. 


New Gift to Philbrook 

Waite Phillips, Oklahoma oil pioneer, 
has added to his gifts to the Philbrook 
Art Center, Tulsa, the eight story Bea- 
con Building, an income producing prop- 
erty in the city. The new income will 
be used for operating expenses at Phil- 
brook, an endowment fund and the ac- 
quisition of art. Museum News reports 
that the art center now has an annual 
operating budget of $30,000. 


The House of 
cA. J. Heydenryk, Jr. 
Makers of Fine Frames 


Holland 


IN AMERICA 
HENRI HEYDENRYK 


65 WEST 56th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
COlumbus 65-5094 


Illustrated catalogue upon request. 


The Art Digest 








here to Show 


g suggestion to artists who wish 
‘exhibit in regional, state or national 
mws. Societies, museums and individ- 
are asked to co-operate in keeping 
column up to date—The Editor. 


Asbury Park, N. J. 


SOCIETY’S 9th SUMMER ANNUAL, 
June 14 to Sept. 7, Berkeley-Carteret Ho- 
fel, Open to all artists. Fee for non-mem- 
s: $1. Jury. $35 in prizes. Date for 
val of entries: June 14. For full data 
te Mrs. W. H. D. Koerner, Asbury Park 
, of Fine Arts, Asbury Park, N. J. 



































































xe East Hampton, Mas Bey as Ee 

apILD HALL REGIONAL EXHIBITION, 
TJuly 25 to Aug. 16. Open to New York, 
"New Jersey, Pennsylvania and New Eng- 
Jand States. Medium: oil. Fee: $2 each 
‘entry. Jury. Cash prize. Last date for re- 
turn of cards & fee: July 2; of entries: 
July 17. For cards & data write Warren 
Whipple, Guild Hall, East Hampton, N. Y. 


mrprer, Colo. 
DENVER MUSEUM'S 48th ANNI 
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28 to Aug. 30. odin to all artists. Media: 
oil, watercolor, sculpture, prints a draw- 
ings. Jury. No fee. $150 in prizes. Last 
date for arrival of entries: June 10. For 
; Owens data write Frederic H. Douglas, director, 
Denver Art Museum, 1300 Logan St., Den- 
ver. 
New York, N. Y. 
ACADEMY OF ALLIED ART’S 12th SUM- 
MER ANNUAL, July 1 to Aug. 30. Open 
ures the to all artists. Media: oil & watercolor. 
it Last date for return of entry cards: June 
its sum- 20. For data and entry cards write Leo 
selection Nadon, director, Academy of Allied Arts, 
;, promi- 349 W. 86th St., New York City. 
Ss Owens Ogunquit, Me. 
we M OGUNQUIT’S 20th NATIONAL EXHIBI- 
ns a TION, July 4 to Sept. 6, at Ogunquit Art 
p-lighted—# Center. Open to all professional artists. 
further Fee: $10. No jury. Media: oil, watercolor, 
aa sculpture & prints. $350 in prizes. Last 
original§ date for arrival of exhibits: June 23. For 
>ngthens ecards & details write N. Vayana, director, 
rz & Ogunquit Art Center, Ogunquit, Maine. 
vith two Shreveport, La. 
ently in- ART CLUB’S ANNUAL MEMBERS’ SHOW, 


the Mid- Nov. 1-28, at State Art Gallery. Open to 
members (membership fee $1 admits any 
Southern artist). Jury. All media. Awards. 


*t school Entry cards due Oct. 15; entries, Oct. 18. 
: For information write J. H. Smith, 3015 
agni and§# Greenwood Road, Shreveport, La. 
d elabo- 
ught but 3 ee 
5, 
Murch’s Oompetitions 
1 Kopf's 
himmer- ARTISTS FOR VICTORY, INC., offers a 
$1,000 prize and five $100 awards for a 
star ex- model of heroic statue symbolizing Avia- 
tion’s part in war. Models are to be in 
Gergely, plaster; scale: 1 inch to the foot. Fin- 
ibie and ished work to be no higher than 24 feet. 
mmet Models to be delivered to Whitney Mu- 
. seum (shipping room entrance, 15y Mac- 
dougal Alley) June 15 from 9 A.M. to 4:30 
P.M., uncrated. For data write Cornelia 
Van A. Chapin, Artists for Victory, 101 
pioneer, Park Avenue, New York City. 
hilbrook HEMISPHERE POSTER COMPETITION: 
The Museum of Modern Art announces a 
ory Bea- poster competition to express determination 
ng prop- of the Americas to remain free. Open to 
- all artists of Western Hemisphere coun- 
ome will tries, the competition carries $2,500 in 
at Phil- prizes, with a $500 top award. Winning 


posters will be exhibited throughout the 
i the ac- emisphere. Closing date: July 28. For 
data write Eliot F. Noyes, Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, 11 W. 53rd St., New York City. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 
lic per word, per insertion; minimum 
Charge $1.50. Terms: cash with order. 
Each word, initial and whole number is 
Counted as one word. 


; reports 
1 annual 














STUDIO BARN FOR SALE, Norwalk, Connec- 

ticut. Living quarters, all improvements, trees, 
ferrace. Car unnecessary, near station, shops. Op- 
Portunity. Phone CHelsea 2-1511. 













ARTISTS’ CANVAS—Cotton and linen, at cut 

Tate prices. Samples and prices furnished upon 
Tequest. New York Central Supply Co., 62 Third 
Ave, New York. 


_—_———_____ 


48K FOR BRAXTON’S New Catalog on raw 
Wood frames. Braxton, 353 East 58th Street, 
New York 
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At Parke Bernet 


THE SUMMER SEASON begins June 4 at 
the Parke-Bernet Galleries, New York, 
when two sales will take place. One, 
scheduled for the afternoon, offers im- 
portant furniture, silver, porcelains, 
marbles and bronzes (by Rodin and 
Remington), prints, rugs and garden 
furniture—many of the items coming 
from the Walters Art Gallery of Balti- 
more. This sale continues on the after- 
noon of June 5. 


On the evening of the 4th a large 
group of paintings, largely from the 
Samuel C. G. Watkins and the Frederic 
Fairchild Sherman collections will be 
sold. Among the lots are canvases by 
Homer, Hawthorne, Lawson, Murphy, 
Waugh, Corot, Monticelli, Cassatt, 
Gainsborough and Hoppner. 


English and American furniture of 
various periods and styles is a feature 
in the Sherman-Hutchinson sale, a three- 
day session that begins June 10. Round- 
ing out the collections offered are 
hooked rugs, paintings by both Euro- 
pean and American artists, table china, 
glass, linens and Oriental rugs. 


On June 12 the gallery opens an ex- 
hibition of Oriental carved jade, tex- 
tiles, paintings and porcelains, together 
with more than 200 snuff bottles, largely 
from the well-known collection of Mrs. 
Harry B. Hawes of Washington, D. C. 
Sale dates are the afternoons of the 
17th and 18th. 


Auction Calendar 





June 4 & 5, Thursday & Friday afternoons, Parke- 
Bernet Galleries; property of Walters Art Gal- 
lery (Baltimore) and other owners: French fur- 
niture, bronzes, marbles, silver, garden furni- 
ture & statuary, prints. rugs, objects of art. 
Now on exhibition. 

June 4, Thursday evening, Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
from estate of Samuel C. G. Watkins and Fred- 
eric Fairchild Sherman collection: paintings by 
Homer, Hawthorne, Lawson, Murphy, Waugh. 
Corot, Monticelli, Cassatt and European mas- 
ters including Gainsborough, Hoppner, etc. Now 
on exhibition. 

June 10, 11 & 12, Wednesday. Thursday & Friday 

afternoons, Parke-Bernet Galleries; from. Sher- 

man, Hutchinson & other owners: English & 

American furniture & decorations; hooked rugs; 

Eropean & American paintings. On exhibition 

from June 5. 





June 17 & 18, Wednesday & Thursday afternoons, 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; from various owners: 
Chinese textiles, jade vessels and statuettes; 


200 snuff bottles. On exhibition from June 12. 


The Auction Mart 





Paintings 

Costa, Lorenzo: Madonna and Child with 
St. Thomas and Nicodemus (P-B, Whit- 
SE sre dink as aecicekaaucianesebare<etsbekeenscesetiained $15,000 

Lawrence, Sir Thomas: Mrs. Siddons (P-B, 
Whitney) Karl Lorvenick ...................... 


Tapestries 


Beauvais, tapestry suite after Boucher. 
French 18th century (P-B, Whitney) 
WOR BCI ovvesincensccecicvceccscenseneess $26,000 


3,000 


Louis XV, carved & guilded chair suite 
in crimson velvet (P-B, Whitney) 9,200 
Louis XV, Beauvais tapestry suite after 


Oudry (P-B, Whitney) French & Com- 

I eect An lela had sli kata atta an webeai 
Fontainebleau, Diana and Britomart: Al- 

legory of Chastity (P-B, Whitney) 
Fontainebleau, Niobe and Latona: Allegory 

OF Pride (P-B, Whitney) .....sc.ccccecccvecssees 
Beauvais. four Royal tapestries after J.- 

B. H. Deshayes (P-B, Whitney) ............ 40,400 
Beauvais, La Pipée aux Oiseaur, 

Boucher (P-B, Whitney)  ................cscee00: 20.000 
Brussels, Renaissance tapestries, 6 of the 

set of 8 devoted to the “Wars of Fla- 

vius Titus” (P-B, Whitney) ................ 42,000 
Brussels, Renaissance tapestry, by Jan van 
den Hecke (P-B, Whitney) 


6,900 
7,600 


7.600 


6,000 





PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Inc 


30 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Ww 
Public Auction Sale 
June 17-18 at 2 p.m. 


CHINESE ART 


CARVED JADE VESSELS 
AND STATUETTES 


PALACE TEXTILES e PAINTINGS 
TEMPLE STATUES 


SINGLE COLOR AND 
DECORATED PORCELAINS 
AND POTTERIES 


Property Owned by the Estate of 


ADOLPHE GROSJEAN 


Sold by Order of 
Mme. Marthe Grosjean 


And Property of 
IRVING T. MARANTZ and Others 


An Extensive Collection of 


SNUFF BOTTLES 


Property of 


MRS HARRY HAWES 
Washington, D. C. 


ON EXHIBITION FROM JUNE 12 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 50c 


ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
INC. 
9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O’Reilly, E. P. O’Reilly, Jr. 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 





Art Books Reviewed in Brief 


tone neeneneereeees By FRANK CASPERS ***e*eeeeeeseeesenS 


ART OF THIS CENTURY, by Peggy Gug- 
genheim. New York: Art Aid Corp.; 
156 pp.; profusely illustrated; not priced. 

Limited to 2,500 copies, this book is an 
elaborate catalogue of the Peggy Gug- 
genheim collection. More than that, it 
is an abbreviated survey of the most 
advanced art produced between 1910 
and 1942. André Breton, Arp and Piet 
Mondrian have contributed essays. Each 
artist’s credo is published, along with 
further writings by the Futurists, and 
by Max Ernst and Ben Nicholson. Ap- 
preciators of the advanced moderns will 
find this volume an exciting record of 
the twentieth century’s pioneer art 
movements. 

a 

EUROPEAN DRAWINGS FROM THE METRO- 
POLITAN COLLECTIONS: ITALIAN SECTION. 
New York: Metropolitan Museum; 60 
plates; $5. 

A splendid portfolio comprising full 
size plates of 60 of the Metropolitan’s 
outstanding examples of Italian draw- 
ing. Correggio, da Vinci, Michelangelo, 
Piranesi, Primaticcio, Titian, Verroc- 
chio, Guardi, Lippi and Tiepolo, among 
others as important, are represented. A 
“must” for drawing collectors and en- 
thusiasts. 


A PRIMER OF SCULPTURE, by Suzanne 
Silvercruys. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons; 137 pp.; profusely illustrated; 
$2.75. 

An outgrowth of lecture-demonstra- 
tions which Miss Silvercruys has given 
throughout the country, this book takes 
the beginner in hand, and through text 
and pictures of work in progress in- 
troduces him into the intricacies and 
the mechanics of sculpture. Simple, clear 
and sound, the book is divided into 15 
“lessons” that begin with “Giving You 
the Tools” and end with “An American 
Credo in Art.” 


JAPANESE PRIMITIVE PRINTS IN THE 
COLLECTION OF LouISs V. LEDOoUx, by Louis 
V. Ledoux. New York: E. Weyhe; text 
and 50 plates (20 of which are in full 
color); $20. 

A sumptuous volume, rich with beau- 
tiful reproductions. The text, while 
scholarly, is yet alive and interesting, 
infused with the feeling of the intimate 
pleasure of the collector in his trea- 
sures. The first of several volumes on 
this collection, the present book deals 
with 50 works of the primitive period, 
dated 17th and 18th century. 





The‘:first book in its field! 


AMERICAN 
Primiti VE 
PAINTING 


By 


HIS book covers, in lucid text and splendid 


reproductions, representative paintings from 


JEAN 
LIPMAN 


and 


94 landscape, genre, still-life, and decorative 


photogravure 
plates, 8 reproduc- 
tions in full color. 


$5.00 


the large body of unique and important native 
American art which was produced between 1790 
1875. All types of painting—portraiture, 


are 


fully discussed. The author, who is editor of 
Art in America, is herself a collector of American 
Primitive paintings, and is an authority on Ameri- 
can antiques. 


... and the latest addition to the Phaidon Series 


RAPHAEL’S 


PAINTINGS 


Introduction by W. E. Suida. Contains reproductions of all Raphael’s 
fresco paintings in the Vatican and of the tapestry cartoons as well as 
selections from his other paintings. 120 plates, 17 in color. $4.50 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS «+ 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Summer in Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, located on the cool south 
shore of Lake Erie, enjoys an equable 
summer climate. The city’s elaborate 
system of parks makes outdoor life 
within its boundaries not ‘only a posgj. 
bility but also a pleasure. Not a few 
of the citizens frequenting treed and 
landscaped areas are art students, 
many of them from the Cleveland 
School of Art. The Cleveland School 
has assembled a distinguished faculty 
and it has, over the years, built up an 
impressive list of graduates—painters, 
sculptors and craftsmen who have risen 
to high position in their profession. 

The Cleveland school, Otto F. Ege 
supervisor of special sessions, reports, 
“is planning to offer the largest sum- 
mer program in the school’s history, 
There will be courses planned for the 
present emergency; crafts for occupa- 
tional therapy; introduction to the art 
of camouflage especially as it relates 
to city defense; illustration with special 
emphasis on medical drawings.” 

Ten courses in drawing, painting, il- 
lustration, crafts, modelling, which are 
planned primarily for teachers and 
which can be taken for college credit 
at Western Reserve University, will be 
included in the first six weeks session 
from June 22nd to July 3lst, and in 
the second session, August 4th to Sep- 
tember 11th. These classes will be given 
in well-equipped studios adjoining Uni- 
versity Circle of Cleveland, making 
available the resources of the Univer- 
sity campus, library and dormitories; 
the hall of the Cleveland Orchestra; and 
the Cleveland Museum of Art with its 
outstanding collection. 


© Remember the “wild men's” return 
from Paris?—the acid jibes at the 
Armory show?—what happened in 
American art from Whistler's day to 
our own? This book is the answer— 


@ “In over 400 pages of meticulously 
burnished prose he tells the story of 
American art during the past four dec- 
ades. It has never been told with such 
distinction. It is both narrative and criti- 
cism everywhere so lucid and graphic 
that we can ‘see’ the pictures he is talk- 
ing about.” —Pictures on Exhibit. 


The Emergenee of 
An American Art 
by Jerome Mellquist 
Illustrated from the work of leading 


painters, illustrators, sculptors, photog- 
raphers, cartoonists, etc. $3.75 


at bookstores 


Charles Scribner's Sons « N. Y. 
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Hibbard of Rockport 


One of the permanent fixtures of 
Rockport, historic, picturesque harbor- 
town on Cape Ann, is Aldro T. Hibbard, 
whose widely exhibited canvases have 
carried likenesses of the town’s quaint 
streets, wharves, quarries and busy wa- 
ters to all parts of the country. Hib- 
pard’s winter scenes are particularly 
famous, perhaps because during the 
summer he does less painting, more 
teaching. 

Hibbard’s outdoor landscape classes 
are a familiar sight along the inlets and 
bays of Rockport. His instruction fol- 
lows no formula, rather, it is adapted 
to the needs of each particular student. 

The class meets four days a week, 
three out of doors when criticisms are 
given both morning and afternoon; the 
fourth, on Saturdays, is held in the 
Hibbard studio where the week’s work 
is gathered for group criticism and dis- 
cussion. At these periods attention is 
given to fundamental principles as ap- 
plied to the problems of out-door paint- 
ing, including design, composition, color. 


Gloucester Art Classes 


The famous old fishing center of 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, has long been 
a favorite with artists looking for a 
cool, restful yet stimulating, summer lo- 
cale for a combination vacation and 
work period. Among the artists active 
in Gloucester during the summer are 
William Meyerowitz and Theresa Bern- 
stein, whose art classes open July 7 and 
continue until September. 

“The pupils draw, etch, paint in oil 
gouache and watercolor,” writes Mr. 
Meyerowitz. “Models are posed indoors 
and in the garden. Objects of New Eng- 
land interest are available for still life. 
The studio is located on the highest 
point of East Gloucester, and is sur- 
rounded by beautiful landscape and is 
within easy walking distance of all 
points of interest: the art galleries, the 
beach, the rocks and the harbor. 

“Each member of the art ‘course is 
given individual supervision. With help- 
ful, constructive assistance progress is 
noticeable within a short time. The 
pupil feels he is discovering things for 
himself. The result is a sense of high 
adventure.” 








SUMMER SESSION 
WINTER SESSION 
instructors 







efiasses 





registration 


lune 1, 1942 


ART CLASSES 


Painting ¢ Harry Carnohan 


FRANK MECHAU— in charge 
PEPPINO MANGRAVITE 
HENRY MELOY 


SCULPTURE DRAWING PAINTING WOOD ENGRAVING — TEXTILE DESIGN 
COMMERCIAL ART 


WINTER SESSION—SEPTEMBER 21-26 


FOR THE COMPLETE SUMMER SESSION AND EXTENSION ANNOUNCEMENTS CONTAINING OTHER COURSES 
IN FINE ARTS ADDRESS THE SECRETARY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


ETCHING 
SUMMER SESSION—JULY 2, 3 & 6 


THE FIELD OF AMERICAN ART EDUCATION 


By FRANK CASPERS 








Aldro T. Hibbard Instructing His Class at Rockport 


Classes in Annisquam 


Annisquam is one of the most pic- 
turesque villages on Cape Ann, boasting 
a small harbor, swimming beaches, lazy 
tree-shaded streets and homes situated 
in colorful gardens. Overlooking the 
Annisquam River is the summery stu- 
dio of Margaret Fitzhugh Browne, Bos- 
ton artist-teacher. Miss Browne teaches 
painting, drawing and outdoor sketch- 
ing, using her studio for model and 
still life classes, and the abundance of 
landscape and marine material in An- 
nisquam, Gloucester and Rockport for 
her outdoor sessions. 

Miss Browne bases her teaching on 
mastery of such fundamentals as draw- 
ing, the construction of the head and 
figure, the development of color sense 
and the understanding of the principles 
of design. Students work from the model 
every morning and spend the after- 
noons painting out-of-doors or visiting 
galleries and studios in nearby Glou- 
cester and Rockport. 






LITHOGRAPHY 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY 
Sculpture ¢ Hugo Robus and Ettore Salvatore 


ORONZIO MALDARELLI 
HANS ALEXANDER MUELLER 
ERVINE METZL 


Summer in Marblehead 


Marblehead is one of Massachusetts’ 
historic old coast towns, its narrow 
twisting streets shaded by century-old 
trees and lined in some sections by 
mansions, in others, by fishermen’s 
shacks. Its harbor is busy with utili- 
tarian fishing vessels and sleek pleas- 
ure yachts. Through the town gardens 
abound, blazing with the vivid color 
of hundreds of flowers. 

Here Florence V. Cannon, formerly 
on the summer faculty of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts, teaches 
printmaking and direct painting in all 
media, stressing such fundamentals as 
drawing, color and design. Miss Can- 
non’s students include teachers (to 
whom she is qualified to give credits) 
and adults who have always wanted 
to paint. Miss Cannon reports unusual 
success with both categories. A sea- 
soned teacher, Miss Cannon is also an 
exhibiting painter and printmaker whose 
work has been seen in leading museums. 










EXTENSION 


HARRY CARNOHAN 
PAUL REIMAN 
ETTORE SALVATORE 


ILLUSTRATION 













CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART 


Chartered by the State of Michigan as an Institution of Higher Learning 


SUMMER SCHOOL - JO Weeks - June 22 - August 28 


Offering Courses in - - - - ARCHITECTURE 
SCULPTURE 
DRAWING AND PAINTING 
OUTSTANDING FACULTY DESIGN 
CERAMICS 
WEAVING 
METALCRAFT 


For catalog write to Richard P. Raseman, Executive Secretary, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 





































SEVENTH SESSION 


SOUTHERN ART INSTITUTE AND SUMMER SCHOOL 


BLUE RIDGE, NORTH CAROLINA 


The regular summer courses in Ceramics, under the direction of Professor 
Kenneth Smith, director of the School of Ceramics, Sophie Newcomb College, 
and the courses in Dramatics by Mrs. Irene Fussler of Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, will run six weeks—July 21 to August 30. The Special Institute of 
Art and All Southern Exhibit, to which any artist in America may send one 
painting, etching, or other piece of art, will be held August 3-9. 


For further information, address 
Southern Art Institute, Blue Ridge, North Carolina 





the hans hofmann school of fine art 
52 west 8th street * new york city * phone gramercy 5-9714 


summer session 
personally conducted 
by mr. hofmann 


provincetown, mass. 
june 15 — sept. 15 





THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


ee eee ee 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST — Pvt a a) 24 HIGHLAND STREET WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


ZADKINE SCHOOL scuterit 


SUMMER SESSION 


Beginners — Students — Teachers 


For information write or telephone een Se 


CAREER 


Start Your Career Now 
Learn Oil Painting at Home 
by New Easy Stuart System 


_ Previous art training or talent NOT 
necessary. This Stuart System is radical- 
ly new and simple. It will REALLY 
TEACH PORTRAIT PAINTING. 
Cost is unusually low. Write for free 


booklet NOW. 
STUART STUDIOS 


121 Monument Circle, Room 562, Indianapolis, Indiana 

























Summer Session + ’42 
JULY SIXTH To AUGUST FIFTEENTH 






featuring 


e HENRY LEE M°FEE, Painting 
1940 & 1941 Guggenheim Award Winner 


e PATTI PATTERSON, Design 


SPECIAL COURSES IN FASHION 
COMMERCIAL ART AND COSTUME DESIGN 


THE CHOUINARD ART INSTITUTE 


741 SOUTH GRANDVIEW, LOS ANGELES 




























Chester Springs Closed 


The Pennsylvania Academy of. the 
Fine Arts has decided, because of war 
conditions, to conduct its summer Classes 
in its Philadelphia building instead of 
at the famed Chester Springs rural 
branch. The latter establishment, one of 
the largest and best equipped in the 
East, has for years been a summer head. 
quarters for art study. Its temporary 
closing constitutes a major blow and 
leaves a serious gap in the list of out- 
of-town summer schools. 

The Academy, however, will remain 
active. For the first time it will offer 
regular courses during summer months 
in the Academy Building at Broad and 
Cherry Streets. There, from June 15 
through July 25, George Harding, Roy 
C. Nuse, Francis Speight and Bruce 
Moore will conduct a full schedule of 
classes in all phases of painting, sculp. 
ture and illustration. These men, in ad- 
dition to being soundly experienced 
teachers, are professional artists of note, 
each of them ranking high in his par. 
ticular field. 


Watercolor With O’Hara 


For the 12th season, Eliot O’Hara 
will leave his Washington, D. C. studio 
to journey to Goose Rocks Beach, Maine, 
where, beginning July 1, he will open 
his school of watercolor painting. Known 
as one of the medium’s most successful 
practitioners, O’Hara is also an inspir- 
ing, articulate teacher, adept at giving 
his students a firm grasp of the basic 
fundamentals of watercolor. 

O’Hara follows a teaching method 
that takes his students along the path 
to technical proficiency in an orderly, 
step by step method. Each student ad- 
vances from stage to stage at a pace 
determined only by his individual ca- 
pacity. Criticisms are frequent. Students 
experiment with various styles and ma- 
terials, and serve as jurors to develop 
their critical faculties. Lectures, mo- 
tion pictures and exhibitions, together 
with the summer past-times of the 
Maine Coast, fill the students’ after- 
class hours. 
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Painting for Pleasure 


The San Francisco Museum’s highly 
successful “Painting for Pleasure’”’ class- 
es will continue through the Summer. 
Meeting each Tuesday evening at the 
Museum, students pay a small fee for 
materials and work to suit themselves, 
under the direction of James McCray, 
prominent San Francisco artist and an 
instructor at the California School of 
Fine Arts. 


BRADLE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 


Painting « Commercial Art e Design ¢ In- 
terior Decoration ¢ Illustration @® Costume 
Design ¢ Composition @ Teacher Training 
Twelve months continsouws. Four year degree course. 


DIRECTOR ....... P. R. McINTOSH 


BERNARD KARFIOL - ROBERT LAURENT 
WILLIAM von SCHLEGELL 


The Ogunquit School of Painting & Sculpture 


o << 
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OPENING JULY 12 OGUNQUIT, ME. 
For information write 
106 Columbia Heights Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


BANFF = 


July 28th to jpn 29th, 1942 
TENTH YEAR OF FINE ARTS 
IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 
—— 


Theatre—Art—Music—Weaving and 
Design, Modelling and Pottery 
ORAL FRENCH 
Art Staff: H. G. Glyde, A.R.C.A. 

W. J. Phillips, R.C.A., George Pepper, 0.S.A. 
For prospectus apply to 
Director, Dept. of Extension, 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF PAINTING 


At SAUGATUCK, MICHIGAN 


CREDIT AFFILIATIONS WITH THE SCHOOL 
OF THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


JUNE 29th to SEPTEMBER 5th 


Classes in Figure Painting, Landscape Composition, 
Lithography and Crafts. 


Instructors: Francis Chapin, 
Frederick F. Fursman, Dan Lutz and 
Elsa Ulbricht 
Write for catalogue to 
Director, Summer School of Painting 
Saugatuck, Michigan 


Gerry Peirce Watercolor School 


Association Camp‘ Estes Park, Colo. 
July 6th—Aug. 22nd 


Until June Ist write 
Priscilla Peirce, Box 247, Tucson, Arizona 





School of Design in Chicago 
247 East Ontario Street 
L. Moholy-Nagy, Director 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


in Chicago and on the School’s Farm 


JUNE 22nd to AUGUST Ist, 1942 


Literature sent on request 


GEORGE BARKSDALE 


is prepared to give instruction in 
out-door painting and allied subjects 
on a historic farm near Richmond. 
Terms $40 a month or $10 weekly, 
which includes all costs for board, 
room and tuition. 


Address: George Barksdale, Route 5, Richmond, Va. 


WATER COLOR PAINTING 
On the New England Seacoast with 
HARVE STEIN 


SIXTH SEASON « JULY 13-AUGUST 14 
BEGINNERS — ADVANCED STUDENTS 
TEACHERS 





WRITE FOR CIRCULAR D. 
HARVE STEIN - BOX 320 - NOANK, CONN. 











MARGARET 


PATTERSON 


SCHOOL OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
MONHEGAN ISLAND, MAINE 


ADVANCED STUDENTS AND BEGINNERS 
PENCIL — OIL — WATERCOLOR 


ULY-AUGUST 11 
RESS: TRINITY COURT, BOSTON, 


3rd YEAR 
MASSACHUSETTS 





If you like this number, won’t you 
send it to a friend—8 consecutive issues 
for $1.00. THe Art Dicest, 116 East 59th 
Street, New York, N. Y 








Albert Stewart Teaching at Claremont 


Claremont Courses 


THE CLAREMONT COLLEGE of Clare- 
mont, California, will this summer 
sponsor another graduate institute of 
art. Formerly directed by Millard 
Sheets, the 1942 session will be under 
the guidance of Charles M. Brooks, Jr., 
who will, as he did in preceding ses- 
sions, conduct classes in architecture. 

The institute is built around an in- 
tegrated program of vitally alive theo- 
retical and practical work, featuring 
two discussions by Roland J. McKin- 
ney, director of the Los Angeles Mu- 
seum, and two lectures by Arthur Mil- 
lier, critic of the Los Angeles Times. 

The studio courses that provide the 
Claremont program with its basic foun- 
dation comprise sound instruction in 
sculpture by Albert Stewart, in ceram- 
ics by William Manker, in design by 
Jean Goodwin Ames, and in painting 
by Milford Zornes. 


Allied Academy's Class 


The Academy of Allied Arts, New 
York City, announces a summer course 
in figure, portrait, still life and land- 
scape, beginning July 1 and continuing 
through September 1. The classes, which 
will work in oil, tempera and charcoal, 
will be under the direction of Frans 
Regoudt, noted Belgian artist. 

A former professor of art at the 
Royal Atheneum in Ostend, Regoudt is 
also an exhibiting artist. 





Spend the Summer in 
ROCKPORT, MASSACHUSETTS 


Nationally Known as an 


“ARTIST'S PARADISE" 


ONE HOUR FROM BOSTON, 
WITH HOURLY TRAIN SERVICE. 


ROCKPORT BOARD OF TRADE 


PAINT IN ROCKPORT 


. Figure and Landscape Classes. In- 
—_ Pea ae dividual instruction. Class excur- 


sions. Weekly lectures. Class dem- 
Picturesque Coast —— ee 
HAROLD mer theatres, beaches, alleries. 
ROTENBERG 


June Ist until Oct. Ist 
9 Mt. Pleasant Street 
Rockport ass. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
of 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


OF THE Sfime hs 


Broad & Cherry Streets, Philadelphia 
An intensive six weeks’ course offering study 
in Painting, Sculpture, and Illustration. 
June 15 through July 25 


FACULTY: George Harding, Roy C. Nuse, 
Francis Speight, Bruce Moore 


Credit toward degrees. For complete details 
and application blank write 


Henry K. Hotz, Jr.. Curator 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LAKE GEORGE 
SUMMER July 4th to 
SESSION August 25th 
Elizabeth Island, KattskillBay,N.Y. 


Portrait and Mural Painting, 
Landscape, Illustration, Lectures 


COGSLEA ACADEMY of ARTS 
& LETTERS write for information 


VIOLET OAKLEY N.A., President 


EDITH EMERSON, Director 
St. George’s Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 












GO OUTDOOR PAINTING with 


WILLIAM FISHER 


Short Trips near N. Y. Wednesdays and 
Saturday afternoons 


MAY - JUNE - JULY 
For Further Information Write 


8th ST. ART SCHOOL 


33 W. 8 St., N. Y. C. GRamercy 5-7159 


JAMES GUY 


SUMMER PAINTING GROUP 


Stimulating Informal Discussions 
Individual Criticisms 


SPECIAL WEEKEND CLASSES 


Enroll at any time 
Write for information 


Whippoorwill Hollow, East Hampton, Conn. 


“30 YEARS STUDY FAILED 


to give as much as your Home Course. Your 
School or Home Course will save years.” 
Signed Geo. H. Ben Johnson, Richmond, Va. 


16th Summer » Boothbay Harbor, Maine 
A. K. CROSS ART SCHOOL, INC, [Non-Profit] 















THE 


JOHN F. CARLSON 


SCHOOL OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


at GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


JULY Ist TO SEPT. Ist 
For Particulars Address: 96 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C. 


EVANSTON 


ACADEMY OF FINE ART 
CARL SCHEFFLER, DER. 
Summer School—June 22- Aug. 13 


Landscape, Figure Drawing, Composition, 
Design, Teacher Training 
Register Now 
636 Church Street, Evanston, IIlinois 
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SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 


4th SEASON 


BRACKMAN 


JUNE 29th SEPTEMBER 5th 


Write to NOANK, CONNECTICUT 


JOHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Painting, Sculpture, Commer- 
cial Art. Teachers’ Training. 
Illustrated Catalog on request. 


_ Donald M. Mattison, Director 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


ee Ne. 831 
P. Jennewein 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PaintinG, IntER1or Dec- 
ORATION, DesicN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp ComMerciAL Art, Pus. Scuoor Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Harotp L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


KUNIYOSHI 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASS 


JULY & AUG. WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 
Only a Limited Number of Students 
For information write 


Myra Miller, 21 Washington Sq., N. Y. C. 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


Summer Art School: June 15 to August 21 


BOARDMAN ROBINSON, ARNOLD BLANCH, ADOLF DEHN, 
Lawrence Barrett, Otis Dozier, George Vander Sluis, Harold 
Ray Jackson . . . Drawing, painting, landscape, meral 
decoration, lithography, art education . . . Free catalogue. 


Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


NE ———— 
PAINTING & SCULPTURE 
URBI SOLER, Director 


CLAY MODELLING © STONE CUTTING © WOOD CARV- 
ING © SKETCHING @ CASTING @ TERRA COTTA 
Watecolor Techniques—Siuling Wong 
214 East 34th Street « New York City 
LExington 2-6404 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, Il- 
lustration, Advertising Art, Drese Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Crafts. Teacher 
Training course. Students may live on 
Campus and participate in all activities 


Second Semester opens February 2 and 3, 1942 
For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


BROWNE ART CLASS 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, N.A. 


INSTRUCTOR 
Figure e Portrait e Still Life 


Landscape Painting 


Credits Given Write for Circular 


BOX 82, PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


Summer Schools can increase their en- 
rollments by advertising in the July 1 
issue of THE ART DIGEST. 
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Landscape Under Carlson 


John F. Carlson, noted New York 
landscapist, will open his art school in 
Gloucester, Mass., July 1 and will teach 
in that famous old New England fishing 
center until September 1. A specialist 
in landscape, Carlson has carved out a 
distinguished career, both as teacher 
and as practicing artist. 

Carlson’s canvases are housed in some 
of the nation’s most prominent mu- 
seums, and his teaching experience has 
produced an eminently successful book, 
Elementary Principles of Landscape 
Painting, published by Bridgman and 
now in its sixth printing. 

As in his book, Carlson in his class 
guides his students deftly and with clar- 
ity through the maze that is landscape 
painting. He keeps them off byways and 
blind alleys, steers them, instead, along 
a well marked path in which tested 
theory and sound practice meet. De- 
sign, light, color, trees, clouds, compo- 
sition, line, aerial and linear perspective 
are some of the topics on which Carlson 
focuses the attention of his students. 


Ringling Summer Plans 


Near Little Switzerland, 4,000 feet 
up in the Blue Ridge Mountains of 
North Carolina, the Ringling School of 
Art will conduct a summer session 
from June 15 to August 29. The school, 
quartered in modern buildings on a 
1,300 acre estate, provides expert in- 
struction by Donald Blake, Hilton Leech 
and Guy Saunders in landscape, life, 
still life and portrait painting, in ad- 
vertising layout and design and in cos- 
tume design. Classes are active five 
mornings and afternoons each week. 

The summer location of the Ringling 
School (which during the winter sea- 
son is headquartered at Sarasota, Flor- 
ida) provides an ideal working site, 
with splendid, cool climate, invigorating 
air and breath-taking expanses of moun- 
tain scenery. Models are provided for 
studio classes. 

Landscape students have at their dis- 
posal lakes, mountains, treed slopes, 
valleys and mountain settlements in 
abundance. 


In the Ozarks 


The campus of Drury College, Spring- 
field, Mo., and the Ozarks Art and 
Crafts Center, Eureka Springs, Ark., 
will be the joint scene, June 2 to July 
18 of a school of painting, printmaking 
and crafts, under the direction of Ray- 
mond K. Kennon. Guest instructors will 
be Joseph P. Vorst, H. Louis Freund and 
Elsie Bates Freund. 


HIBBARD rainrine 
ROCKPORT, MASS. 


_ JUNE 29—AUGUST 29 
ALDRO T. HIBBARD, N.A., Instructor 


For information address: 


Secretary, Bearskin Neck, Rockport, -Mass. 


PORTRAIT PAINTING 
BESSIE POTTER VONNOH 


Scuipture 
Annual Summer Classes, June 15th to Sept. 17th 
Elizabethtown, New York In The Adirondacks 


jewele: 

ning, Techedas. Residen 

Oldest school of art appli 
fe) -& to industry. Catalog. 


JERRY 


FARNSWORTH 


SUMMER CLASSES ON CAPE CoD 


PORTRAIT e LANDSCAPE e STILL Lift v 


IN OIL OR WATER COLOR 


JUNE 29th TO SEPT. 5th 


ENROLL AT ANY TIME 
DURING THE SEASON 


Write for Folder 
Address THE SECRETARY 


BOX 78, NORTH TRURO, CAPE COD, M 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE Ra 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


State Accredited 


Opportunity for six summer weeks of plea 
ment in the creative arts and crafts. Re 

staff and also guest artists for the aeeees ie 
of Lithography, Metalry, Interior Decoration, 
and Painting. Degrees granted. 


JUNE 29 - AUGUST 7, 1942 


Write F. H. Meyer, President, for summer catalog 


Broadway at College e Oakland ¢ California 


SUMMER ART CLASS 


Address: 


Supervisor of Summer Sessic 


CARNEGIE 


INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOG 


June 26 
August 8 


PITTSBURGH 


PAINT 
with 
FLORENCE V. CANNON 
Historic Old Marblehead, Mass. 
June 29 - Aug. 31 


For information write: 
MISS CANNON, 576 BENSON ST., CAMDEN, W. J. 


ABBOTT commenciat an 


For serious students who desire 
professional careers. Start any time. 
Register Now 
1143 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C., 


" 


Art Academy of Cincinnat 


Founded 1869 
Professional training in 
and applied arts. Day andn 
classes. Moderate tuition fe 


Summer Term: June 15 
August 8, 1942. For infor 
mation address: 

WALTER H. SIPLE, Direct 
ArtAcademy Cincinnati, 0 


THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


Professional courses in the Fine and Applied Arts. 
Paintings lent to The Nelson-Atkins Gallery ‘tor 
the duration’ available for study. Credits trans- 

Catalogue. 
Summer Session June 15 - August 7 


4407 Warwick Blvd. Kansas City, Mo. 


School of Design for Wor 
98th Year. Design, illustration 
interior decoration, advert 


ing, fashion arts, fine 


Teacher training: B.F.A. 
i N Ss T t T U TE gree. Stagecraft and 


pupa 


1326 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, 


JULY - AUGUST - 1942 


THE CAPE SCHOO 
OF ART 


HENRY HENSCHE, Instructor 
(formerly assistant instructor in 
the Cape Cod School of Art) 

PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Address the Secretary. 


The Art Dig 











ORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
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LL WASHINGTON, DD. 'G. 
O LON LAHEY STUBBS 
LAURENT WEISZ 
DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 
TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 
NO TUITION—ENTRANCE FEE $25 
Write: MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary, 
D for Catalogue A. 


Ralph M. Pearson’s 
COURSES BY MAIL 


creative painting, modeling and draw- 
will help to keep an emotional balance 
critical times, will renew the vitality 
the professional, will initiate the ama- 
wr into the creative art of the ages. 


SIGN WORKSHOP e S. Nyack, N. Y. 
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Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 


5 G I nl Four-year Courses in the 
Ci Fine and Applied Arts 
TE OF Illustrated Catalog A.on Request 
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th year. Professional 
hool offering degree 


ART INSTITUTE 
zee of Chicago 


as well as individual courses for specific needs. Fully 
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lass. edited. Distinguished faculty. Apply now for Summer 
istration. Write for illustrated Catalogue. Address 
77, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, Illinois 

EN, W. 4. T I Ss A R T 
FINE & SCHOOL OF L. A. COUNTY MUSEUM 
AL AR SPRING TERM IN SESSION. DIPLOMA COURSES 
IN FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS. DISTIN- 
esire GUISHED PROFESSIONAL FACULTY INCLUD- 
time. ING PAUL CLEMENS, GUEST INSTRUCTOR. 
. MODERATE TUITIONS. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
t 2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

on, D.C, 





YLAND 
STITUTE 


‘Courses in Fine Arts, ne Training, Orafte, 
ertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
0 ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


OSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


Est. 1876. Professional School—two year general and 
advanced diploma courses. Drawing, painting, sculpture 
(wood and stone), mural, jewelry, silversmithing, com- 
Mercial art, etching, lithography, anatomy and per- 
spective. Technical and historical courses. Tuition and 
Travelling Scholarships. 
Summer Session begins June 8 

Write for illustrated catalogue. Russell T. Smith, Head 
235 The Fenway Boston, Massachusetts 
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for Wo 


‘illuscratiogf UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
mn, a Burlington-on-Lake-Champlain 

. B.F.A. 4 July 8 - August 18 

nd pup} RSE MILLER - HERBERT BARNETT 
. Resid el ADVANCED PAINTING 


ENE MYERS - ART EDUCATION 


Write for Bulletin Elizabeth V. Colburn 
ctor of Art, Summer Session, Burlington, Vt. 


ICHMOND SCHOOL OF ART 
WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE 
art, advertising art, costume design, teacher 


art app 
slog. 
hiladelphia, 
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ining, interior decoration, crafts. College ac- 
uctor ties;| Women’s dormitory; B.F.A. degree. 
in mum charge, including board, $600.Catalog. 
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".H. H. Hibbs, Jr., Director, 224 Shafer St. 
Richmond, Va. 
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Tall Timbers Colony 


In the mountains of New Hampshire, 
overlooking beautiful salmon-stocked 
Lake Winnisquam, is the Tall Timbers 
Art Colony. Here a large old farm house 
and several cottages are available to 
artists who wish to spend a vacation 
in ideal surroundings and-to students 
who want to fish and swim and con- 
tinue their studies. The air is cool and 
stimulating, and the mountains, streams 
and lakes an invitation to partake of 
summer’s joys. 

For amusement, students and artists 
(or non-painting members of their fami- 
lies) can use the adjacent waters for 
trout and salmon fishing, attend coun- 
try auctions, barn-dances, hayrides or 
climb mountains. 

To get back to art, Tall Timbers 
offers a regular program of classes in 
oil, watercolor and drawings, of land- 
scape, still life, portrait and animals, 
taught by Bartlett Tracy and Helen 
Stotesbury. In addition, a number of 
guest instructors will teach classes in 
portraiture throughout the season. 


Modern Design in Chicago 


The famous Moholy-Nagy directed 
School of Design in Chicago offers two 
intensive summer sessions, one con- 
ducted in its regular quarters, the other 
on the school’s farm in Somonauk, Illi- 
nois. The courses, condensed and carry- 
ing with them credit for a full semes- 
ter’s work, comprise training in basic 
design, paper, wood and metal work, 
sculpture, photography, simultaneously 
with classes in visual fundamentals, 
drawing, painting and architecture. 

“Because of its past educational pol- 
icy,” a statement announces, “the School 
of Design in Chicago has readily adapt- 
ed its program to the requirements of 
the present emergency. Its classroom 
and workshop training, the co-ordina- 
tion of hand and brain, helps to make 
the individual resourceful and inven- 
tive. He learns from direct experience 
how to handle the tools of the crafts- 
man, the basic machines of industry and 
the problems of contemporary science 
and art.” 


Evanston Academy Plans 


At Evanston, on Lake Michigan, the 
Evanston Academy of Fine Arts offers 
beginners and advanced students com- 
plete courses in fine and applied art. 
The summer session, which begins June 
22, comprises eight weeks of intensive 
studio classes. Students have at their 
disposal the summer advantages of Chi- 
cago’s famous North Shore. 





THE SUMMER SCHOOL of 


MORRIS DAVIDSON 


USUALLY HELD IN ROCKPORT 
WILL BE CONDUCTED THIS YEAR 
IN THE NEW YORK CITY STUDIO 


65 WEST 56th ST. 
For Details Write or Phone Mornings—COlumbus 5-7879 


Vesper George 


School of Fine & Applied Art 


Advertising, costume design, fashion illus- 
tration, painting, modeling, interior decora- 
tion, theatrecraft, industrial design, illus- 
tration, ete. Teacher training. Est. 1924. 
6 weeks summer school begins July 6. 





Catalog 8. 
44 St. Botolph Street, Boston, Mass. 





THE 


NEW HOPE SCHOOL OF ART 
SUMMER SESSION NEW HOPE, PA. 


June 28 - Aug. 22 Two four week terms 


ELEVEN INSTRUCTORS 


Classes in: Portrait, Landscape, Figure, 

Water Color, Still Life, Decoration, Illus- 

tration, Abstract and Non-objective, 
Murals, Sculpture, and Survey. 


Special week-end class (Saturday and 
Sunday) in landscape painting. 








Catalogue on request: 


NEW HOPE SCHOOL OF ART 


ams NEW HOPE, PENNSYLVANIA omens 


RINGELING *™:.” 


(School of the John and Mable Ringling Museam of Art) 


Announces 11 weeks summer term for artists, art teach- 
ers, art students and art hobbyists, at Little Switzerland, 
North Carolina—4000 feet elevation. Faculty of outstand- 
ing artists teaching Drawing and Paintinz, Illustration, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Arts. Superb living accommoda- 
tions. Board, room, tuition $250. Special weekly rates. 
Winter school—Sarasota, Florida. Write for general cata- 
log and folder, ‘‘Summer Study in the Land of the Sky.” 


sic. ODIDA 
GUY PENE DU BOIS 


Sarasota, 
SUMMER CLASSES JUNE - SEPT. 


BEGINNERS AND ADVANCED STUDENTS 


MORNING AND AFTERNOON CLASSES IN PAINTING, 
DRAWING—ALL MEDIUMS. DAILY PERSONAL CRITICISM. 
















Full Facilities—Superior Cuisine 


STONINGTON, CONN. 


Write to 20 West 10th Street ¢ N. Y. C. 


TALL TIMBERS ART COLONY 
patina a Moun- 


tain Farm. A wealth of material for the professional 


artist and competent 
Riding -- Swimming -- 


Bartlett Tracy 


instruction for the student. 
Fishing -- Hunting -- Auctions. 


Helen Stotesbury 
154 W. 74 St., N.Y.C. 


Winnisquam, N. H. 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


T H U eR of MODERN ART 


The Favorite with Progressive Students of Painting. 
Modern Ideas - Modern Methods - Modern Philosophy 
Landscape - Portrait - Life - Still Life 


1 th year 
Descriptive folder on request 


EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
WATERCOLOR 


"HARA 
0 SCHOOL 


GOOSE ROCKS BEACH, MAINE 


Twelfth Season — July | - August 29 
To June 1, write 2025 O St., Washington, D.C. 


RHODE ISLAND 


















SCHOOL of DESIGN 
@ Architecture, costume, interior de- 
sign; graphic arts, painting; jewe!ry, 
silversmithing; sculpture; industrial, 
mechanical, textile design; textile en- 
gineering; art education. Diplomas, 
degrees. Coed. Dormitories. Also war- 
time courses. Placement. Catalog. 


18 College Street, Providence, R. 1. 





CAPE ANN ART SCHOOL 
JULY & AUGUST at Rockport, Mass. 


McNULTY * CORBINO 
e ANN BROCKMAN -« 


For information address: 


William C. McNulty, 404 W. 20th St., N. Y. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


INCORPORATED 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
152 West 57th Street, New York 





NATIONAL SECRETARY : 
154 West 57th Street, New York 


TECHNICAL ADVISER HAROLD C. PARKS 
17 Collinwood Road, Maplewood, N. J. 


\CAN 
ima. 


NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT T. REID 
154 West 57th Street, New York,c/oA.A.P.L. 


NATIONAL TREASURER : TABER SEARS 
1060 Park Avenue, New York 


NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN : NILS HOGNER 
69 Macdougal Street, New York 


AMERICAN ART WEEK: Annually, November 1-7 
Florence Topping Green, 104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 


Eprror: Wilford S. Conrow 


A national organization of Americans working impersonally for contemporary 
American art and artists with common sense and fair play. 


Not Yet Clear in Florida 


It appears that we have been pre- 
mature and too credulous, and placed 
too much stress on information we had 
from Florida, in connection with the 
disposition to levy a tax on art work 
loaned into the State. We had relied 
on assurances from interested parties 
and from art officials that this tax 
would not be applied. We are later con- 
fronted with the facts that the taxing 
authorities are far from being in agree- 
ment. Therefore, there is but one course 
left to the League, which has the artists 
of the country primarily in mind—that 
we must renew our warning of this im- 
pending threat. These tax officials are 
not in accord even as to the works which 
are exhibited in the endowed or mem- 
bership museums, and which are offered 
for sale. Therefore, any artist who per- 
mits his work to be taken into the State 
for exhibition anywhere should safe- 
guard himself with the stipulation, 


which has the approval of the consignee, 
that he, the consignee, will be respon- 
sible for any tax assessment which may 
be placed upon it. 

There is a conference scheduled at 
Tallahassee among taxing officials when 
this matter will be definitely decided; 
and until we have their decision, the 
League regrets that it must advise our 
members and associated groups to pro- 
ceed with caution. 

—ALBERT T. REID, 
National Vice-Chairman. 


A Copyright Query 

One of our members wants to know 
if he prints on the back of his painting 
that he is reserving all rights to repro- 
duction whether that is not ample pro- 
tection for him in event of a sale. 

That would be a matter for the courts 
to decide and in any event would likely 
involve heavy costs. Nothing would pre- 
vent the purchaser from obliterating 


UL GY} NAY 


OF UNSURPASSED 


PERMANENCE 
BRILLIANCE 
anuxaAQUALITY 


Two lines of water colors by 
PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
and both, grade for grade, are 
the finest obtainable anywhere. 
34 brilliant hues restricted to 
the completely permanent list. 
WFINE Artists Water Colors, of 
the highest possible quality, 
optimum fineness and uniformity 
full tubes, 25¢, 30c and 40c. 
sO NRE Fee eee ae rT 
artists quality at student prices. 
Guaranteed full statement 

of contents on every tube 

as specified by A.A PLL 






For Color Card and FREE booklet 
of technical information write 
PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
2700 Highland Avenue 
Norwood Sta., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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this endorsement—painting over it oman 1 
by some other method. It would be glings 
very insecure way of locking your bamfa ca 

The safe thing is to copyright yoypduce 
work. That will secure you and it jg gio" 
simple process. Just send two smajf* it 
photos to the Register of Copyright eR 
Washington, D. C., together with oy time 
dollar, and the application blank, 

These blanks may be had free on rmefigos 
quest of the Register and it is a simple A 
matter to fill them out. Play safe. to 


Dealer Representation Wanted Re 
The Leazue, which is a non-exhibit. Har! 
ing organ:zation, receives many inquir§ pin: 
ies from its members over the United§spes 
States and from its Chapters in other}use 
countries, asking for information about’ “I 
art galleries in New York City wher}%®Y 
they may exhibit their work. The League} gos 
consequently would be interested in 
hearing from art galleries that may 
look with favor on the idea of repre 
senting such artists in New York, andj ® 
exhibiting their work. We would there 
fore be glad to hear from such interested der 
art galleries, outlining their proposition anc 
and terms, and addressed to Wilfred §. 
Conrow, National Secretary, Carnegie} &U 
Hall, New York, N. Y. 
































































Answer to Inquiries 

More and more we are questioned 
about a number of things by non-men- 
bers of the League. These requests for} A 
information have grown so that wé are} tel 
ne longer able to give this service. | 

Several reasons will be readily under-} © 
standable if the inquirer will remember at 
the League is able to conduct the neces 
sary research and supply the clericalf g< 
help only because of the support it has§ cp 
from membership dues. It is hardly fait} tu 
to those members to supply these findg th 
ings and reports to non-members. 

But chiefly, and this is very impor 
tant, more and more many of these 
ports are of a very confidential natur 
and to pass them to one who is not 
member could obviously lead to costl 
court proceedings. 

Why not join in with this work? It és 
invaluable to you. The League is the 
only art organization which devotes its 
whole purpose to the problems of the 
artist and to prompting his business. 

He now knows, because of the League, 
he can safely buy paint which is perma- 
nent and brilliant. He knows how we 
are sifting the galleries for fakes who 
prey upon the artist. His taxing prob 
lems are being constantly watched. The 
League has fought for years to protect 
his divisible rights in the work he pro 
duces and to protect those rights when 
he sells a picture. 


The Artist’s Bookshelf 
By Theodore Bolton 
[Continued from April 15 Issue] 
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3. Books on Composition 
RICH, DANIEL CATTON 


SEURAT AND THE EVOLUTION OF 
“LA GRANDE JATTE.” Chicago, Unk 
versity of Chicago, 1935. 61 half-tone 
plates after pictures by Seurat relating 
to a single composition, and 2 text dia 
grams. 


An important study of the evolution of 
a single composition, and a pattern for 
similar studies relating to composition 


The Art Digest} 





ver it g All the preliminary drawings and paint- 
uld be ings for “La Grande Jatte” are listed in 
our bara catalogue, most of them are repro- 
ght yo A duced, and the development and comple- 
1d it ig tion of the composition are discussed in 

‘ a brief essay. Seurat’s theories on com- 





VO smalif jcition in form and color are presented 
>PYT ight jn Robert Rey’s “La Renaissance du Sen- 
ne ON iment Classique.” 

ank, 


ee On resgoss, DENMAN WALDO 


a simpli 4 7HEORY OF PURE DESIGN. Bos- 
safe. ton, Houghton, 1907. 


nated Ross defines Composition as Design, or 

. §Order, and subdivides the subject into: 
1-exhibit-fgarmony, Balance and Rhythm. The ter- 
y inquir§minology is confusing since, generally 
ie Unitedj speaking, Harmony is the “result” of the 
in otherfuse of principles of composition and not 
ion aboutha “principle.” Ross changed his terminol- 
ty where} By in 1912. See next entry. 


ie Leaguelgoss, DENMAN WALDO 


a . ON DRAWING AND PAINTING. Bos- 
— ton, Houghton, 1912. 


of repre. 
‘ork, andj Ross here uses the term Order as syn- 


ld there.Jmymous with Design. The “Modes of Or- 











der” or principles of composition, he 
nterested names as: Repetition, Sequence, and Bal- 
‘Oposition ince. 
Vilfred §, 


Carnegie] RUSKIN, JOHN 


THE ELEMENTS OF DRAWING, AND 
THE ELEMENTS OF PERSPECTIVE. 
New York, Dutton, 1907. Everyman’s Li- 
brary edition. Text illustrations by the 
author. 


uestioned 









10Nn-mem- 
uests for 
it wé are 
rvice. 

ly under- 


A useful book on the laws of design 
relating to landscape composition. Rus- 
kin’s “Principles of Composition,” likewise 
termed, “Laws of Arrangement,” are: 
Principality, Repetition, Continuity, Curv- 
emembet ature, Radiation, Contrast, Interchange. 
he necesithe resulting attributes he terms Con- 
> clericall istency, or Harmony. The law of Prin- 
ort it hasf¢ipality implies Subordination: “one fea- 
ardly fait§iure shall be more important than all 
1ese findgthe rest,” grouped “with it in subordinate 
positions.” One aspect of Repetition also 



















ers. 
7 an implies Subordination: when “one group” 
these re fepeats another “subordinately.” Another 
aspect of Repetition is Symmetry, “or the 
W natu balance of parts or masses in nearly 
is not @equal opposition.” Rhythm, defined else- 
to costlwhere by Ruskin, consists in “repetition 
and reciprocal opposition,” (Modern Paint- 
rk? It isfers, II, ch. 8.) Continuity is expressed by 
1e is the} giving some orderly succession to a num- 
svotes its} 8 Of Objects more or less similar.” The 


is of the ‘Sequence is one of rhythmatic increase 
or decrease” of the sizes, tones, or inter- 
tening distances of the “elements in- 
volved.” Curvature involves an “approach 
0 straightness” and “variation.” Radia- 
tion involves an implied “meeting in some 
telationship” and not on “the meeting of 
curves at one point.” (Ibid. IV). Elsewhere 
uskin states: “The smallest number of 
lines which can completely express this 
law of radiation is five, or if a complete- 
ly opposite symmetry is required, six.” In 
4 footnote to this statement he concludes: 
‘The groups of three, though often very 
lovely, do not clearly express radiation, 
a simply. convergence.” (Laws of Fe- 
.) 


isiness. 
> League, 
is perma- 
how we 
akes who 
ing prob- 
*hed. The 
o protect 
< he pro 
hts when 


elf 


SIMONSON, LEE 


THE STAGE IS SET. New York, Har- 
court, 1932, 103 illustrations after pho- 
tographs and drawings. 


Degas’ “Interieur,” 1874, is reproduced 
With Simonson’s stage-set “The Failures,” 
1923, which is, apparently, based on the 
vegas composition. Again: Henri-Rous- 
feau’s “Snake Charmer,” 1907, is repro- 

with a photograph of Covarrubias’ 
Stage-set “Androcles and the Lion,” 1925, 
Which is, apparently, based on Rousseau’s 
fomposition. There are also reproductions 
drawings by earlier scene designers. 


rt Digest Vine 1, 1942 
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Finally: there is an excellent bibliogra- 
phy. The most useful single volume on 
the stage. 


4. Books on Styles of Design 


A style is a specific type of design. 
Whereas the term design relates to the 
plan, or arrangement of an art produc- 
tion, the term style relates to the type 
of design in the completed art product. 
The completeness of a style depends on 
the consistency with which a specific de- 
sign extends throughout an art object. 
Although all styles have functional or- 
igins, they are not, necessarily, functional, 
which is the chief point of conflict be- 
tween the traditionalists and functional- 
ists in the arts. The chief stylistic terms 
are: Classic, Mediaeval or Gothic, Renais- 
sance, Baroque, Rococo, Neo-Classic, de- 
veloping in this order, and followed by 
the revival styles. 

The style of an art product may be 
qualified as to time and place. Sometimes 
the materials used, or the artist-pro- 
ducer’s name, are employed to specify an 
art object. The time qualification, or “pe- 
riod” of its production, may be stated as 
to century, monarch, or government. For 
example: there is the “XVIIIth Century” 
style of design, as well as that of “Louis 
XVIth,” and of “The Empire.” The place 
qualification may be stated as to the 
nation. For example: there is English Ba- 
roque, as well as Italian. The periods of 
production are sometimes stated in terms 
of the materials used. For example: Eng- 
lish furniture may be classified as belong- 
ing to “The Age of Oak,” “The Age of 
Walnut,” or “The Age of Mahogany.” 
However: this is an inadequate specifica- 
tion since the periods overlap, and the 
same material is used in different styles. 
The specification of an art product ac- 
cording to the artist-producer is likewise 
inadequate. For example: Chippendale fur- 
niture and Philadelphia Chippendale fur- 
niture are, stylistically, English Rococo 
and American Rococo furniture. The 
terms are all the more untenable since 
Chippendale drew designs for, but did not 
produce, furniture himself. Furthermore: 
he designed in more than one style. The 
use of the name of the artist-producer, 
or the reigning monarch, in style specifica- 
tion is based on the human tendency to 
overvalue the individual achievement in a 
general movement. The well-known names 
of recognized styles are far more ex- 
pressive, 


EBERLEIN, HAROLD DONALDSON, 
ABBOT McCLURE, and 
EDWARD STRATTON HOLLOWAY 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF INTER- 
IOR DECORATION. Philadelphia, Lip- 
pincott, (1919). 173 iilustrations and 
style chart p. 447. 


A useful reference book. The first part 
treats of time-periods in interior decora- 
tion discussed as to style. The second 
part relates to practical interior decora- 
tion. The third part describes the im- 
portant styles. The style chart, a con- 
cise comparatively tabulation of French, 
English and Italian styles, is convenient 
for ready reference. 


EBERLEIN, HAROLD DONALDSON, and 
ABBOT McCLURE 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF PERIOD 
FURNITURE. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 
1914. 90 halftone plates. 


A useful reference book. The material 
is arranged according to time-periods and 
discussed as to style. Each style is dis- 
cussed as to structure, type of decoration, 
and finish. The Chronological Key, a con- 
cise, pictorial presentation of the various 
styles, is convenient for ready reference. 


[To Be Continued] 
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NEWARK,N.J 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS 
CLOVER BRAND* 


Linen and Cotton 
TIME Tested 


Also 


CANVAS PANELS 


Ask Your Dealer 
Write for Samples 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


110 West 31st Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


CLOVER BRAND PRODUCTS 


* Registered 
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OIL COLORS 


FIT MAC om 
STUDIO TUBES 25-35-50: 
sin. TUBES IO AND 15 
TALENS & SON Inc., 


NEWARK,N.J 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc. 


123 West 68th Street New York City 
Special Attention Given te Mail Orders 

















CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 
LaQuinta Gallery June: 
Mexico Artists. 
ANDOVER, MASS. 
Addison Gallery June: Watercolors, 
Charles Hopkinson; Camouflage for 
Civilian Defense. 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
Society of Fine Arts To June 8: 
Watercolors and Sculpture. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Municipal Museum 7o June 14: 
Baltimore Views, Giorgio Cava- 
glieri. 
Museum of Art June: Work by 
Jean Charlot, Mary Bradley, Mar- 
guerite Burgess. 
Maryland Imstitute To June 7: 
of Students’ Work. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Guild of Boston Artists June: 
bers’ Spring Show. 
Institute of Modern Art June 8-27: 
School Children’s Work. 
Museum of Fine Arts June: 
J. W. Thorne’s Miniatures; 
temporary American Artists. 
Public Library June: Prints, D. Y. 
Cameron. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Albright Art Gallery 
School Annual. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Arts Club Jo June 15: 
son; Max Ernst. 
Art Institute June: 3733 High 
School Students Look at Paintings. 
Mandel Bros. 7o June 10: North 
Shore Art Guild, 
CLAREMONT, CAL. 
Pomona College June: 
nual. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Museum of Art 7To June 7: 
Annual, Cleveland Artists. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Gallery of Fine Arts June: 
temporary Chilean Art; 17th 
nual, Ohio Watercolor Society. 
CONCORD, MASS. 
Art Association June: Spring Show; 
Nelly Littlehale Murphy Memorial. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Art Institute June: 
DENVER, COLO. 
Art Museum To June 14: 
Annual of Chicago Art 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Institute of Arts June: 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Public Library June: 
Collection. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Art Gallery June: 100 Watercolors, 
F.AP. 
GREENWICH, CONN. 
Society of Artists To June 6: 
Annual. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Museum of Fine Arts 
Permanent Collection. 
IOWA CITY. IOWA 
University of Iowa June: 
Graduate Students. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
W. R. Nelson Gallery June: 
colors, Cleveland Artists; 
Century French Paintings. 
KENNEBUNK, MAINE 
Brick Stone Museum June 15-Sept. 
15: Hvstorical Collection; Art by 
Maine Artists. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
Thayer Museum June: 
Silks. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Chouinard Art Institute June: 
by F. Molina Campos. 
Foundation of Western Art June: 
Yesterday in California Art. 
Municipal Art Commission June: 
Painters and Sculptors Club. 
Museum of Art June: Arthur Beau- 
mont. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Speed Memorial Museum June 7-28: 
Animal Sculpture in Aluminum, 
Anna H. Huntington; Oils, Celine 
Baekeland. 
LOWELL, MASS. 
Whistler's Birthplace June: Boston 
Society of Watercolor Painters. 
MANCHESTER, N. H 
Currier Gallery June: Paintings, 
Fiske Boyd; Guild of Boston Art- 
ists. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN 
Wesleyan University June: Work by 
Russell T. Limbach; Public Hous- 
ing in the U.S.A. 
MILLS COLLEGE, CAL. 
Mills College Art Gallery June: Art 
Department Annual. 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 
Art Institute June: Seven 
ciety; Print Show. 
Milwaukee-Downer College June 8- 
15: Annual Student Show. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Institute of Arts June: 


Oils, New 


Show 


Mem- 


Mrs. 
Con- 
June: Art 


Andre Mas- 


Alumni An- 
24th 


Con- 
An- 


Student Show. 


52nd 
Institute. 


Chinese Art. 


Permanent 


24th 
dune 6-30: 
Work of 


W ater- 
19th 


Oils, Donald 


Work 


Arts So- 


Prints, 


30 


Philip Little. 

Univ. of Minnesota June: Artists of 
Upper Mississippi; Student Show. 
Walker Art Center June: Camouflage 
Show. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
Museum of Fine Arts June: 
tercolor Society Annual. 
MUSKEGON, MICH. 

Hackley Art Museum June; 
manent Collection. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum June 6-30: Paint- 
ings, Artists of Today; Summer 
Scenes. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Yale Art Gallery To June 14: Our 
Navy in Action. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Arts & Crafts Club June: 
Show. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, 
Art Center June: 
Student Show; 
Mannen. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Academy of Fine Arts 
diers of Production’; 
Print Collection. 

Art Alliance June: June 4-28: 
adelphia Watercolor Club 
Museum of Art June: Tapestries by 
Contemporary French Painters; 
Philadelphia Printmakers. 
Woodmere Art Gallery June: 
K. Smith Collection. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Berkshire Museum June: 
ings, Robert T. Francis. 


Wa- 


Per- 


Student 
OKLA. 


Oklahoma Artists; 
Nell Warner; Paul 


June: “Sol- 
Permanent 


Phil- 
Annual. 


Chas. 


Paint- 


PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Memorial Museum June; Stu- 
dents’ Show. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Art Museum June: 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Academy of Fine Arts June: 
bers Spring Show. 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 

State Library June: Paintings, Ethel 
King Bolinger. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum June: 20th An- 
nual Watercolor Show; Prints, Isa- 
bey and Bonington. 

Eleanor Smith Galleries To June 
13: Abstractions, 8. Greco. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Fine Arts Gallery 
Reiffel Memorial; 7 California Art- 
ists; Sculpture, Peter Ganine. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Palace of Legion of Honor June: 
Salvador Dali. 

Paul Elder & Co. June: 
Burliuk. 

Fairway Art Gallery June: 
nia Horses. 

Museum of Art 
Painting. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum: June 11-30: 
Teaching Set. 

SHREVEPORT, LA. 

State Exhibit Bldg. June: 
Work. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Art League To June 7: 
Show. 


All-Oregon Show. 


Mem- 


June: Charles 


Oils, David 


Califor- 
June: Mexican 
Carnegie 


Students’ 


Members’ 


Fine Arts Museum To June 16:] 
Columbian Art. 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
Art Museum June: Old Eng 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. ¥ 
Museum of Fine Arts Jo June. 
Murals, Alison Kingsbury, | 
Brown Coye, Prudence Burg. 
cilla Burg; American Miniat 
ciety. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
Museum of Art June: Can A 
Be Bombed? 
TULSA, OKLA. 
Philbrook Art Museum June: 
sa Artists; Prairie Print 
nes. at Sheppler. 
UTICA, 
Museum- Willlame-Proctor nsti 
June: Paintings, lacovleff; 
by British Children. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Corcoran Gallery To June 7: 
ture of Western Memisphere. 
U. S. National Museum June; 
manent Collection. 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 
Norton Gallery June: Prints 
Drawings of Robert E. Lee 
Contemporaries. 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 
Museum of Art June: 
Wilmington Artists. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Art Museum June: Ancient Art of 
Americas. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Butler Art Institute To June 
Early American Folk Art; Wi 
by Martha Waddell. 


4th Aw 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A.C.A. Gallery (26W8) Jo June 13: 
Group Show. 

N. M. Acquavella 
Old & Modern Masters. 

H. V. Allison & Co. (32E57) To 
June 15: Work by M. Peterson. 
American-British Art Center (44 
W56) To June 12; Work by 
American and British Artists. 
Argent Galleries (42W57) To June 
27: National Association of Wo- 
men Artists. 

Associated American Artists 
Fifth) To June 6: 
Sherman H. Raveson; 
temporary Paintings. 
Babcock Galleries (38E57) 
American Paintings. 
Barbizon-Plaza Art Gallery (101W 
58) To Oct. 1: 3rd Annual Thumb 
Box Show. 
Bonestell Gallery 
Group Show. 
Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Pkw'y) 
To June 7: 19th Century Dutch 
Prints and Drawings; June: Ocean- 
ic Art; 19th Century French Prints. 
Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To June 
6: Aspects of Modern Drawings. 
Carstairs Gallery (11E57) June: 
Modern French Paintings. 
Contemporary Arts (38W57) To 
June 5: Paintings, Samuel Koch; 
June 8-July: For Love of Amer- 
ica, Paintings in Search of Good 
Homes. 
Downtown Gallery 
Summer Show. 
Durand-Ruel (12E57) June: 
and 20th Century French. 
Eggleston Galleries (161W57) June: 
Marine Paintings, Gordon Grant. 
8th Street Gallery (33W8) Jo June 
8: William Fisher's Childrens’ 
Classes; June 9-30: “Our Four 
Footed Friends.” 
Ferargil Galleries 
Martha Ryther. 
French Art Galleries (51E57) June: 
Modern French Paintings. 

460 Park Avenue Gallery June 22- 
July 3: Greta Matson Group. 
Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) June: 
Lithographs, Honore Daumier. 
Gallery of Modern Art (18E57) 
June; Paintings by Vertes, Ratkai, 
Dufy and Viaminck. 

Grand Central Art Galleries 
Vanderbilt) To June 10: Grand 
Central Art School Annual; (Ho- 
tel Gotham, 2W55) To June 5: 
Parade of Patriots. 

Harlow, Keppel & Co. (670 Fifth) 
dune: Old and Modern Prints. 
Harriman Gallery (63E57) June: 
Group Show. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) June: 
Old and Modern Prints. 

Kleemann Galleries (38E57) June: 
Summer Group Show. 

Knoedler & Co. (14E57) June: Con- 
temporary American Artists. 
Theo. A. Kohn & Son (608 Fifth) 
To June 19; Paintings, Lucy Aur- 
ing. 


(38E57) June: 


(711 
Watercolors, 
dune: Con- 


June: 


(106E57) June: 


(43E51) June: 


19th 


(63E57) June: 


(15 


Kraushaar Galleries (730 Fifth) 
June: Recent American Paintings. 
John Levy Galleries (11E57) June: 
English Landscapes. 
Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) To June 
6: Group of American Artists. 
Macbeth Gallery (11E57) June: 
Paintings by Contemporary Artists. 
Matisse Gallery (51E57) To June 
6: Recent Work, Alexander Calder. 
Metropolitan Museum (Fifth at 82) 
June: Cartoons of the Day; Chi- 
nese Rubbings. 
Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To June 13; Drawings and Prints, 
Isabel Bishop; June 15-July 8: 
Small Paintings by American Art- 
ists. 
Milch Galleries (108W57) 
Selected American Paintings. 
Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) June: 
Group Show. 
Morton Galleries 
Group Show. 
Museum of City of New York (Fifth 
at 103) June: ““Men Against Fire.” 
Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
June: “Road to Victory’; War- 
time Housing. 
Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(24E54) June: Group Show. 
Newhouse Galleries (15E57) To 
dune 15: Nursery Paintings, Wini- 
fred Johnson. 
Newman Gallery 
Group Show. 
Newton Gallery 
English Portraits. 
N. Y. Historical Society 
tral Pk. W.) June: 
Calls.” 
Nierendorf Gallery 
Paul Klee. 
Number 10 Gallery 
Group Show. 
Old Print Shop (150 Lexington) 
dune: “Honest Americans.”’ 
Passedoit Gallery (121E57) 
Gallery Group. 
Perls Gallery (32E58) June: Sea- 
son in Review. 


June: 


(130W57) June: 


(66W55) June: 


(11E57) June: 


(170 Cen- 
“America 
(18E57) June: 


(19E56) June: 


June: 


Pinacotheca (20W58) June: Work 
by Alex Redein. ¥ 
Primitives Gallery of Harry Stone 
(555 Madison) June: Americay 
Primitive Paintings. i 
Publie Library (Fifth at 42) J 
Artists and the Dance. 
Puma Gallery (59W56) June: New 
Paintings by Puma. 
Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) Jui 
Summer Show. 
Paul Rosenberg & Co. (165 
June 2-27: Claude Monet. oy 
Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) Jw 
War Paintings, Posters and D 
ings. 
Schaeffer Galleries (61E57) Jw 
Old Masters. 
Andre Seligmann (15E57) To Jun 
13: Paintings by Leading A 
ican Artisis. 4 
Jacques Seligmann (5E57) Jw 
French and Italian Paintings. © 
60th Street Galleries (22E60) Jw 
Decorative Paintings. 
Sterner Galleries (9E57) Jd 
Group of American Artists. 
Steuben Glass, Inc., (Fifth at 
June: Antique English Glass. 
Studio Guild Gallery (130W57) 7% 
June 13: Paintings by Harve @ 
Stahl, Laura Wiltsie Lake. a 
Vendome Gallery (23W56) To 7 
6: Five-Man Show; June: Su 
Offensive. r 
Wakefield Bookshop (64E55) J# 
Summer Group Show. 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington) 
June 27: China at War. 
Whitney Museum (10W8) June 1& 
30: Sculpture, Artists for 
tory. 
Wildenstein & Co. 


(19E64) To J 
6: Paintings, Carlos De La Torté, 


Drawings, Ramon Gomez Cornét, 
To June 10: Federation of Modem 
Artists. 

Howard Young Gallery (1E57) 
June: Old Masters. 

Zborowski Gallery (61E57) June 
Modern French Paintings. 
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